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(Covering the period December 10 to December 20) 


The General Assembly’s First Com- 
mittee has approved a revised three- 
power draft resolution on 
the regulation, limitation, 
and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments. It did this 
by a vote of 44-5, with 10 abstentions, 
on December 19, exactly a month 
after it began discussing the combined 
question of disarmament and control 
of atomic energy, including the report 
of the Committee of Twelve. That 
Committee had recommended dissolu- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments and_ establishment, _ in- 
stead, of a single Commission under 
the Security Council. 

The proposal approved by the First 
Committee had been submitted ori- 
ginally by France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, and re- 
vised somewhat by the sponsors in the 
light of discussions in the Committee 
and in a special sub-committee on 
which they served with the U.S.S.R. 
and the President of the Assembly. It 
incorporated amendments by Lebanon, 
Peru, and Yugoslavia. Under the 
Lebanese amendment, the name of 
the new Commission recommended in 
the proposal would be the Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

The First Committee rejected all 


Disarmament 
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U.S.S.R. amendments to the three- 
power draft resolution, amendments 
which had embodied the basic U.S.S.R. 
proposals on the question. It also 
rejected Egyptian amendments calling 
for unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the drafting of a treaty 
toward that end by the Sixth Com- 
mittee, as well as a Polish draft 
resolution proposing that the new 
Disarmament Commission be left free 
to consider both the three-power and 
the U.S.S.R. proposals for disarma- 
ment. 

The First Committee’s recommenda- 
tions remained to be approved by the 
Assembly itself in plenary meeting. 


Two resolutions aimed at placing 
South-West Africa under the Trustee- 
South-West Ship System were adopted 
Africa by the Assembly’s Fourth 

(Trusteeship) Committee 
on December 11, the first contained 
a “solemn appeal” to the Union of 
South Africa to reconsider its posi- 
tion on the territory’s international 
status and urged the Union to resume 
negotiations with the United Nations 
for an agreement which would provide 
for full implementation of an advisory 
opinion by the International Court of 
Justice. This opinion held that super- 
vision over South Africa’s administra- 


tion should be exercised by the United 
Nations. The resolution also re- 
established an ad hoc committee 
charged with finding a formula where- 
by the Union Government would be 
willing to conform to the International 
Court’s ruling on South-West Africa. 

The Committee’s second resolution 
reaffirmed the General Assembly’s 
1950 stand that the “normal way of 
modifying the international status of 
the territory would be to place it 
under the International Trusteeship 
System by means of a Trusteeship 
Agreement.” Both resolutions were 
endorsed by large majorities, although 
some members abstained on_ the 
grounds that “the door should not be 
closed” upon friendly negotiations 
with the Union Government. 


The Fourth Committee subsequently 
received a communication from chief 
Tribe! Leaders Hosea Kutako, one of 
the South-West African 
tribal chiefs who had been invited to 
give testimony at the Assembly. He 
stated that on December 12 a deputa- 
tion of chiefs was still waiting for 
travel authorization from the Union 
Government. In the event of their 
being unable to travel to Paris, Chief 
Kutako asked that an impartial com- 

(Continued on page 40) 











EXPLANATION OF ‘BIG FOUR’ VIEWS 
AFTER PRIVATE ARMAMENTS TALKS 


{ pw sub-committee established by 
the General Assembly’s First Com- 
mittee on November 30, consisting of 
the President of the Assembly and the 
representatives of France, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, submitted its unanimous report 
on December 10. 

This surveyed the areas of agree- 
ment, possible agreement, and dis- 
agreement which had been disclosed 
and clarified in the sub-committee in 
connection with the three-power draft 
resolution for the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments, and 
the U.S.S.R. amendments to this draft 
resolution. The report concluded that, 
despite disagreements on a number of 
important matters, there was some 
agreement on several aspects of the 
two programs. (For a summary of the 
report, see page 5.) 

Presenting the report when the First 
Committee resumed consideration of 
the armaments question on December 
11, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, 
President of the Assembly, thanked 
the representatives of the four great 
powers for the complete frankness 
with which they had explained their 
points of view and for the pains they 
had taken to make a unanimous re- 
port possible. He hoped the same 
cordial atmosphere would be main- 
tained in the First Committee’s de- 
bates. 


JOINT STATEMENT In a joint statement, 
the representatives of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States said they had gladly co-operated 
in the work of the sub-committee, 
and they thanked the President for his 
guidance. The conversations had been 


frank, objective, and “undoubtedly 
useful.” 
Fundamental differences still re- 


mained, they stated, but agreement 
had been reached on certain matters, 
and the area of agreement somewhat 
enlarged. In particular, agreement had 
been reached on the proposal that the 
new Atomic Energy and Conventional 
Armaments Commission should carry 
on the important work of seeking fur- 
ther agreement on a disarmament pro- 
gram. 

“We are encouraged by this fact,” 
they added. 

“In the new Commission we can 
continue to work for agreement on a 
comprehensive program that will in- 
clude all types of armaments and 
armed forces. We are opposed to mass 
destruction, whether it be by armies, 
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tanks, bombs of any type, artillery of 
any type, or by weapons still un- 
known. We regard the task of ending 
aggression and mass destruction as too 
important to mankind to permit dis- 
couragement. 

“We seek no advantage save that of 
sharing in the general increase in se- 
curity that would grow out of genuine 
disarmament, and in the inevitable lib- 
eration of vast energies and resources 
for world economic development. 
These are advantages in which all na- 
tions should share equally. 

“We have faith that the day will 
come when all nations will see those 
advantages and co-operate to achieve 
them. We shall proceed in that spirit.” 

In the Committee debate that fol- 
lowed presentation of the sub-com- 
mittee’s report, the representatives of 
the four great powers were the first to 
express their views. 

Selwyn Lloyd, of the United King- 
dom, considered that the Committee 
had now to take stock of the sub-com- 
mittee’s work, dispassionately and fac- 
tually, to avoid raising hopes falsely 
or without proper justification. 


POINTS OF DISAGREEMENT There were 
three fundamental points of disagree- 
ment, he said. The first was the Soviet 
proposal for the unconditional pro- 
hibition of the atomic bomb and the 
simultaneous institution of strict in- 
ternational control of that prohibition; 
and the Soviet Union’s rejection of the 
conception of stages put forward in 
the tripartite draft resolution. 

The U.S.S.R. proposals, however, 
also involved a succession of stages to 
achieve the purposes envisaged, and it 
was clear that during the period be- 
tween the declaration of the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon and the es- 
tablishment and entry into operation 
of an international control organ, the 
security of the world, so far as atomic 
weapons were concerned, would de- 
pend solely on the promises of gov- 
ernments. In view of the lack of mu- 
tual confidence between the great pow- 
ers, that was unacceptable to the three 
Western powers. The discussions in 
the sub-committee had in no way 
served to bridge that gap. 

The second matter on which there 
was disagreement was that the U.S.S.R. 
proposals separated atomic weapons 
from conventional armaments. That 
separation was unjustified because 
the devastation caused by flying bombs, 
guided missiles, or other conventional 
weapons could be as heavy as that 
caused by atomic attack. The two pro- 


must proceed concurrently. 
Under the U.S.S.R. proposals, the 
Western powers would in_ effect 
surrender their chief weapon of de- 
fence, leaving to the U.S.S.R. the use 
and possession of arms that could 
serve aggressive purposes. Both con- 
ventional armaments and atomic wea- 
pons must be subject to control and 
must be dealt with together, the only 
difference being that the control of 
atomic weapons must lead to their 
abolition, 

The third point of fundamental dif- 
ference was the U.S.S.R. proposal to 
reduce armaments by one third. So 
long as it was not known from what 
strength the great powers were reduc- 
ing, the proposal was arbitrary and 
not a contribution to peace. It would 
ensure to the U.S.S.R. the continuance 
of its supremacy in conventional arm- 
aments, thus exaggerating the existing 
state of disequilibrium and accentuat- 
ing insecurity still more. The secrecy 
surrounding the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union was in itself a cause of 
the existing tension. 


grams 


AGREEMENT The measure of agreement 
achieved on some points was by no 
means insignificant, Mr. Lloyd con- 
tinued. For instance, the four powers 
had agreed that a new Commission 
should be established, consisting of 
the twelve members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which would 
submit proposals to be embodied in a 
draft treaty or convention to be sub- 
mitted to a world conference. 

The discussions had also revealed 
a number of points of potential agree- 
ment. For example, there was agree- 
ment on the need for an international 
control organ for all armed forces 
and armaments. The future would 
show whether agreement could be 
reached on the functions of such an 
organ. 

With regard to inspection, the three 
Western powers favored a system of 
continuing control, but the transla- 
tion of the word “continuing” into 
Russian by a word meaning “perma- 
nent” had caused some misunderstand- 
ing. Continuing inspection did not im- 
ply permanent supervision of the op- 
erations of war factories, except in 
the case of atomic energy. 

As for the nations which would 
have to ratify the convention before 
it could become operative, tacit agree- 
ment had been reached on the propo- 
sition that certain particularly power- 
ful nations would necessarily have to 
ratify it. It did not seem likely that 
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there would be any difficulty in reach- 
ing agreement on the date by which 
the Commission should make its re- 
port. 

After summing up the results of the 
sub-committee’s work, Mr. Lloyd sug- 
gested that the members of the Com- 
mittee study the report carefully and 
consider what amendments to the pro- 
posals of the four powers should be 
introduced in order to embody all the 
points on which agreement had been 
reached, 

On a point of order relating to pro- 
cedure, Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, 
remarked that the Committee should 
try to ascertain once and for all 
whether many of the existing differ- 
ences were not related to the subtleties 
of politics and to a fear of making too 
many concessions to the other side. 


U.S.S.R. VIEWS For the Soviet Union, 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky said that the 
work of the sub-committee had re- 
moved a number of divergencies of 
relatively secondary importance. While 
it would be incorrect to underestimate 
them, it would also be incorrect to ig- 
nore or to exaggerate the differences 
that persisted on important issues. 

What the sub-committee had failed 
to do should be done perhaps by the 
Commission to be established. It 
would have to be done likewise by the 
First Committee, by the General As- 
sembly, and by the Organization as a 
whole. The main task was to over- 
come and remove divergencies on the 
most important questions, and in any 
case to place those questions in the 
proper perspective. 

The U.S.S.R. was fully aware of the 
significance and importance of the ob- 
ligation to lift from the peoples of the 
world the burden of increasing arma- 
ments and the fear of war, and to lib- 
erate new energies and resources for 
positive programs for reconstruction 
and development, and it therefore en- 
dorsed that formula in the tripartite 
draft resolution. But there were sev- 
eral problems to be overcome before 
that objective could be reached. And 
in order to attain the objective, it was 
necessary to examine what was hap- 
pening in the world. 

The three Governments which had 
submitted the draft resolution had no 
foundation for their attempt to deny 
that they and their allies in the At- 
lantic bloc were conducting a mad and 
increasing armaments race, or for the 
statement that the U.S.S.R. and the 
countries friendly to it were also en- 
gaged in that race. The representatives 
of the three Governments demon- 
strated in the sub-committee that they 
were not prepared to achieve the ob- 
jectives set forth in the preamble of 
their proposal. 


FIRST PROBLEM The foremost problem 
was the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and: the establishment of an 
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international control system, and the 
reduction of armaments. Mr. Lloyd 
had reduced the matter to one point: 
simultaneity in the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and the establishment 
of an international control organ. 
That point was important, but it had 
more than one aspect, said Mr. Vy- 
shinsky. In any case, the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed that the Assembly should adopt 
two concurrent decisions in one reso- 


lution: the prohibition of the atomic , 


weapon and the establishment of iné 
ternational control, and the prepara- 
tion of a convention setting forth prac- 
tical measures to ensure the imple- 
mentation of the decision. 

Moreover, the U.S.S.R. proposed 
two measures for the purpose of se- 
curing the immediate reduction of 
armaments and of armed forces. The 
first would be the reduction of those 
of the five powers by one-third within 
a year. The second would be the con- 
vening of a world conference of all 
states to consider a substantial reduc- 
tion and all practical measures for es- 
tablishing international control to en- 
sure implementation of the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weavon. Under the 
Soviet proposals, all three problems 
would be solved and decided on simul- 
taneously. All the measures proposed 
in the U.S.S.R. amendments were or- 
ganically and inextricably linked. 

The United States, the United King- 
dom, and France regarded the U.S.S.R. 
proposals as a trap, contending that 
a decision on the unconditional pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon be- 
fore international control was in oper- 
ation would be hollow. It was impos- 
sible to minimize such a General As- 
sembly decision, however, particularly 
if it were adopted unanimously. If such 
a decision were adopted, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky declared, the U.S.S.R. would cen- 
sider itself fully bound by it, even 
without any sanctions that might be 
applied in cases of non-compliance, 
violation, or evasion. 

Assuming adoption of the three- 
power point of view, the Baruch sys- 
tem of international control would be 
put into effect. But the defects of this 
plan had been repeatedly indicated 
and were recognized even by some 
who had previously defended it. 


POSTPONEMENT “FOREVER” The Baruch 
plan contained the so-called system of 
stages, designed to maintain the sup- 
posed advantage of the United States 
in the production of atomic weapons. 
That system would postpone the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons to the very 
last stage—or forever. The only rea- 
son given by the three Governments 
against immediate prohibition of the 
atomic weapon amounted to fear lest 
any state should violate or fail to com- 
ply with the decision. The U.S.S.R. 
did not propose that anyone should 
believe mere words and considered it 


essentia! to establish strict interna- 
tional control. Such control must be 
international, rather than take the 
form contemplated by the Baruch 
p'an, which in practice would use 
American personnel. 

It was true, as Mr. Lloyd had noted, 
that there would have to be some in- 
terval between the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and the establishment 
of international contro!. Assuming 
that the convention for the prohibition 
of the atomic bomb would be signed 
and ratified, the first consequence 
would be the obligation of all ratifying 
states forthwith to cease production of 
the atomic weapons and to convert for 
civilian purposes alone those already 
made. Under the Baruch plan, the 
convention would still not be opera- 
tive even after ratification, pending 
the coming into operation of the con- 
trol. In the absence of a guarantee 
that the control organ would be put 
into operation and time limits set, the 
whole convention and the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon would be 
blocked. Mr. Acheson’s letter of 1946 
had made it clear that the United 
States might fail to agree to prohibit 
the atomic weapon even if the Baruch 
plan were imp!emented, should it be 
considered that such prohibition was 
not in the interests of the United 
States. 

In view of the circumstances, how 
could it be contended that the Baruch 
plan was realistic and that the U.S.S.R. 
proposal was illusory and unreal? 


STOCKPILES GROWING The U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed a clear and unambiguous solu- 
tion: to prohibit the atomic weapon. 
Two countries had that weapon, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. The 
U.S.S.R. obligated itself to be bound 
by the prohibition. The others pre- 
ferred the United States plan because 
they were convinced that it would 
never lead to prohibition and because 
they wanted time to permit constant 
increase in the stockpiles. The U.S.S.R. 
could also increase its stockpile, but 
it did not wish to do so because it 
had no aggressive plans or designs 
against anyone. 

Only a General Assembly declara- 
tion unconditionally banning the 
atomic weapon and setting up a 
twelve-power Commission to super- 
sede the previous Commission, which 
would draw up a convention contain- 
ing measures to ensure the implemen- 
tation of the prohibition, would break 
the artificially created deadlock which 
had persisted for five years. The sub- 
committee’s work had revealed that 
the explanation that adoption of the 
three-power draft resolution would 
represent a clear declaration in favor 
of the unconditional prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and strict interna- 
tional control constituted a refusal to 
get out of that deadlock. 








It was incorrect to state that a de- 
cision to prohibit the atomic weapon 
before the international control had 
begun to operate would represent a 
trap. Any false information could not 
fail to be disproved, and any state at- 
tempting to evade the decision would 
thus be covered with endless shame. 

Although no convention on prohi- 
bition existed, the atomic weapon had 
not been used in the military opera- 
tions launched as a result of a policy 
of certain states possessing the bomb, 
despite the fact that some madmen 
were encouraging its use. If the con- 
siderations dictating the failure to use 
it were not moral in nature, they were 
those of common sense, caution, and 
of dread of the irreparable conse- 
quences for the country which used 
the bomb first. Considerations of that 
nature had prevented utilization of 
toxic gases during the Second World 
War even by those not legally bound 
by the Hague Convention. Why was 
the pretext advanced that a decision 
by the Assembly prohibiting atomic 
weapons and establishing strict inter- 
national control might be used by 
various governments for deceitful 
purposes? 


NO STAGES IN U.S.S.R. PLAN Mr. Lloyd’s 
attempt to represent the U.S.S.R. plan 
as contemplating three stages had 
been without foundation, and the 
United Kingdom representative had 
been illogical in regarding stages as 
necessary when contemplated by the 
three-power proposal, but objection- 
able where the U.S.S.R. plan was con- 
cerned. The U.S.S.R.plan did not con- 
template any stages, which by their 
nature subjected the transition from 
one task or problem to another to a 
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MEMBERS of the United States delegation, 
Dr. Philip C. Jessup, Warren R. Austin, and 
Dean Acheson, confer informally before a 
meeting of the Political and Security Committee. 
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number of prerequisites and previous 
conditions. Thus, the passage from 
one stage to another under the Baruch 
plan would not be a natural one, but 
would be made dependent on the dis- 
cretion and arbitrary decision of those 
in control of the control organ. 

Much work remained to be done, 
and the U.S.S.R., delegation was not 
unhopeful that the objectives would 
indeed become common during the 
future patient work in dealing with the 
difficult problem that was involved. 


CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS On the ques- 
tion of conventional armaments, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said that the Soviet Union 
proposal for the permanent members 
of the Security Council to reduce their 
armaments and armed forces by one- 
third within one year had been re- 
jected by the three powers. He could 
not accept their argument that such a 
reduction would fail to contribute to 
peace unless the existing and resulting 
strengths of the five powers were ac- 
curately known. The three powers of- 
fered instead a system of levels the 
principles of which they had been un- 
able to indicate. Such a system might 
lead not to reduction but to actual 
increases in some Cases. 

The three powers had maintained 
that the present size of armed forces 
should be known so as to serve as a 
basis for reduction and also so that the 
prospective results would be known 
and the reductions could be verified. 
The Soviet Union position was that, if 
agreement could be reached on a re- 
duction by one-third, all data on all 
armaments and armed forces would 
be put at the disposal of those partic- 


ipating in the agreement. The details 
were to be found in one of the 


U.S.S.R. amendments. That procedure 
would provide for the data which the 
three powers demanded and would ob- 
viate the need to rely on dubious in- 
formation derived from doubtful 
sources. 

The remaining argument of the three 
powers was that the reduction by one- 
third would fail to lead to a balanced 
situation and would maintain an al- 
leged supremacy on the part of the 
Soviet Union in the field of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces. 
However, if they admitted that their 
information was unverified, they had 
no real grounds for their argument. In 
any event, the theory of balance was 
not a valid one as the lessons of his- 
tory clearly showed, and the Soviet 
Union repudiated any such course. 


WORLD CONFERENCE The sub-commit- 
tee’s report noted that the discussions 
appeared to assume that the idea of a 
world conference was a matter of 
common ground but that there were 
some divergencies with regard to the 
method and time of convening the 
conference. Those divergencies existed 








and went beyond questions of m-thod. 
The Soviet Union proposed that the 
Assembly should decide that the con- 
ference should convene within a given 
time limit. In addition, it proposed 
that the Security Council should do 
the necessary preparatory work and 
present draft proposals. That was a 
clear and unambiguous approach. 

The three powers, on the other 
hand, would make a declaration in 
favor of the conference but would 
establish no time limits. Rather they 
advocated leaving the matter to the 
discretion of the new Commission 
whenever it might decide that parts of 
its plan were ready for submission. 
The three-power plan did not provide 
any practical measures and was a re- 
flection of their lack of interest in the 
early reduction of armaments. 

The divergencies between the Soviet 
Union on the one hand and the three 
powers on the other arose out of their 
respective policies regarding the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons, the estab- 
lishment of international control, and 
the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. The removal of those diver- 
gencies would be of great significance 
for the abatement of international 
tension. Some important decisions had 
been reached in the sub-committee. 
Though they might deal with sec- 
ondary matters, they were important 
if they served to reduce the disagree- 
ments, for they might lead to the re- 
moval of others. 

A particularly important decision 
was that relating to the unification of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments and the procedure of the 


(Continued on page 7.) 


ANDREI Y. VYSHINSKY, of the U.S.S.R., is sur- 

rounded by reporters seeking information after 

one of the Biz Four disarmament meetings 
in Paris, 
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REPORT OF ‘BIG FOUR’ ARMAMENTS SUB-COMMITTEE 


LTHOUGH the discussions in the 
sud-committee revealed the con- 
tinued existence of a number of seri- 
ous divergencies of views between 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, sponsors of the tripartite 
draft resolution, and of the U.S.S.R. 
amendments on points of major 
importance, they also revealed a num- 
ber of points of importance on which 
there appeared to be either agreement 
or the possibility of agreement. These 
included certain of the general objec- 
tives of the two proposals, the ma- 
chinery to be used in attaining those 
objectives, and some of the tasks re- 
quired to be performed, the sub-com- 
mittee’s unanimous report stated. Nev- 
ertheless, there was a fundamental di- 
vergence between the two positions, as 
evidenced by the three-power draft 
resolution and the amendments, as 
well as by the attitudes adopted by the 
delegations in the sub-committee. 


THE COMMISSION The four powers 
agreed to the establishment of a new 
Commission to take the place of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, and agreed that it should be 
called the “Atomic Energy and Con- 
ventional Armaments Commission” 
and should be “under the Security 
Council.” There was also agreement 
on its membership and rules of pro- 
cedure. There was some agreement on 
the task to be performed by the new 
Commission—to prepare proposals or 
measures to be embodied in a draft 
treaty or treaties (conventions) and in- 
tended to achieve “the universal de- 
sire for peace, for the regulation, lim- 
itation, and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments, and 
for the abolition of atomic and other 
weapons of mass destruction.” 

The U.S.S.R. preferred to define 
these objectives as the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the effective (strict) 
international control of atomic energy 
and its use for peaceful (civilian) 
purposes only, and the limitation and 
reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. 

Grave divergencies of opinion ex- 
isted as to the princip!es and methods 
according to which these tasks should 
be executed. Nevertheless, opinions 
were expressed on the possibility of 
embarking on a common course to 
solve the problems posed by these 
questions. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE Although agree- 
ment was not achieved on several 
points of the terms of reference of the 
Commission, there was a considerable 
area of common ground on the type 
of armed forces and armaments to be 
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included and the necessity for dis- 
closure, verification and_ inspection, 
and safeguards. 

Both proposa!s agreed that all armed 
forces (including para-military, secur- 
ity, and police forces) and all arma- 
ments (including atomic) should be 
included. 

Both agreed that there should be 
full disclosure of information regard- 
ing all armaments and all armed 
forces. While there were some differ- 
ences with regard to the publication 
of the information disclosed, it did 
not appear that these differences could 
not be solved, and they might well be 
left to the Commission. 

The U.S.S.R., however, which fa- 
vored the simultaneous disclosure of 
information on both atomic and non- 
atomic weapons within one month, 
was absolutely opposed to the whole 
concept of “progressive” disclosure or 


disclosure by stages. France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States maintained that disclosure 


should be both progressive and on a 
continuing basis. 

While all four powers agreed on the 
necessity for verification and inspec- 
tion, the U.S.S.R. objected to “inspec- 
tion on a continuing basis” on the 
ground that the permanent presence 
of inspectors or controllers at estab- 
lishments would hinder their efficient 
operation and was incompatible with 
state sovereignty. Effective interna- 
tional inspections should be carried 
out in accordance with the decisions 
of the international control organ, pro- 
vision being made for control to in- 
clude also verification of the informa- 
tion submitted. In cases of a suspected 
breach of the convention on the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons, special in- 
spections or investigations could be 
carried out. The Commission should 
also be entrusted with the task of 
working out all details and procedures 
in the draft convention. 

The meaning attributed by the three 
powers to the pharse, “inspection on a 
continuing basis,” was that the whole 
inspection process, whether in the dis- 
closure and verification aspect or in 
the control aspect, must function con- 
tinuous!y once it has been established 
and must not be limited to a single 
operation of inspection or verification. 
This would not necessarily require the 
permanent stationing of inspectors at 
all plants. The three powers also sub- 
mitted that inspection should be pos- 
sible at any time whether or not there 
was reason to suspect violations. In 
their view, the control of atomic ener- 
gy could not be ensured if it were de- 
pendent on inspection alone. 

All four powers appeared to agree 
that the control organ should decide 


the times and places of inspection and 
that a majority decision by the control 
organ in that regard would be binding 
on all, with no right of “veto.” 

The three powers pointed out that 
the safeguards they had in mind are 
more extensive in nature than special 
investigations alone, and furthermore, 
that these safeguards apply to conven- 
tional armaments as well as to atomic 
energy. The U.S.S.R. stated that that 
formu!a would involve inspection on a 
permanent basis, to which the U.S.S.R. 
objected, although it did not object to 
the application of such safeguards to 
the reduction of conventional arma- 
ments. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER ORGANS The 
U.S.S.R. proposed that the Commis- 
sion should submit its draft conven- 
tion and its other proposals to the Se- 
curity Council; the three powers pro- 
posed that it should report periodically 
not only to the Council but to the Gen- 
eral Assembly or its Members. The 
U.S.S.R. stated that in the Commis- 
sion the U.S.S.R. would be bound 
only by majority decisions which it 
accepted, and that the principle of 
unanimity would obviously also con- 
tinue to apply in the Security Council. 
However, since ultimately the conven- 
tion would require agreement for its 
ratification, the question was of no 
great practical importance, since una- 
nimity of the powers represented in 
the Commission would, in any event, 
be essential if they were to sign and 
ratify the convention. 


DRAFT CONVENTION OR TREATY The three- 
power proposal provided that the Com- 
mission, which would begin work 
within 30 days of the adoption of the 
resolution by the Assembly, would 
submit its draft treaty to a world con- 
ference when any part of its program 
was ready for submission to govern- 
ments. The U.S.S.R. proposal, on the 
other hand, provided that the Com- 
mission would submit its draft con- 
vention to the Security Council by 
February 1, 1952. It appeared from 
the discussion that the U.S.S.R. pre- 
ferred a time limit for the submission 
of the draft treaty or convention but 
was prepared to adjust its suggested 
timetable .if agreement were possible 
on major points. The U.S.S.R. also 
proposed that the General Assembly 
should instruct the Commission to pre- 
pare within three months and submit 
for the consideration of the Security 
Council practical proposals for the ap- 
plication of the decisions of the As- 
sembly. 

Only the U.S.S.R. amendments re- 
ferred explicitly to the establishment 
of an international control organ; the 
three powers regarded establishment 
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of such an organ as being implicit in 
their draft resolution. Moreover, the 
four powers were apparently in agree- 
ment that the organ’s composition, 
rights, and duties would have to be 
defined in the draft convention. The 
U.S.S.R. proposal provided that the 
control organ should be established 
“within the framework of the Security 
Council.” The U.S.S.R. stated, how- 
ever, that majority decisions of the 
control organ should be binding on all, 
with no “veto” right, while the United 
Kingdom observed that the question 
accordingly might not cause great dif- 
ficulty and could possibly be disposed 
of as a matter of drafting by properly 
defining in the treaty the respective 
functions of the control organ and of 
the Security Council. 


WORLD CONFERENCE Both proposals en- 
visaged the calling of a world confer- 
ence to include all states, Members of 
the United Nations as well as non- 
Members. The discussions in the sub- 
committee appeared to assume that 
the idea of the conference was a mat- 
ter of common ground. Nevertheless, 
there were some substantive differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to the 
method and time of convening the 
conference, in view of the fact that 
the three-power draft resolution ren- 
dered the matter dependent on the 
Commission’s decision, whereas the 
U.S.S.R. amendments provided for 
convening it as soon as possible and 
not later than June 1, 1952. 

Some differences of opinion also de- 
veloped over the formulation in the 
three-power draft resolution of the 
proposition that the treaty must be 
ratified by all nations having “sub- 
stantial” armed forces. The U.S.S.R. 
objected to “substantial” as being too 
vague and therefore capable of caus- 
ing subsequent disagreement. It ap- 
peared, however, that all four powers 
were in agreement on the principle 
that the treaty or convention must be 
ratified by every country whose armed 
forces are so important that its failure 
to ratify would make it unsafe for 
other countries to be bound. 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT The serious and 
fundamental divergencies of views be- 
tween the powers on points of major 
importance included the specific 
means for attaining the general ob- 
jectives of the two proposals, and the 
principles to be established for the 
guidance of the Commission. 

The three powers proposed that the 
resolution should provide for the regu- 
lation, limitation, and balanced reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and all arma- 
ments. The U.S.S.R. opposed the idea 
of a system based on “balanced” re- 
duction on the ground that such a re- 
duction was linked to the idea of 
“levels” and that the emphasis on “bal- 
ance” detracted from and would post- 
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pone the actual decisions on reduction. 

The U.S.S.R. opposed the three- 
power formulation of balanced reduc- 
tion to levels adequate for defence 
but not for aggression on the ground 
that the levels envisaged might mean 
an increase of armaments rather than 
a decrease, and, in any event, this did 
not constitute a concrete proposal for 
the reduction of armaments. 

The three powers proposed the 
achievement of effective international 
control to ensure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, but the U.S.S.R. op- 
posed this formulation on the ground 
that it did not provide for the imme- 
diate and unconditional prohibition of 
atomic weapons, that it put control be- 
fore prohibition, and that unless there 
was prior prohibition there was noth- 
ing to control. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed that the reso- 
lution should provide for the General 
Assembly immediately and simultane- 
ously to declare the unconditional pro- 
hibition of the production of atomic 
weapons, which the three powers op- 
posed on the ground that, until a sys- 
tem of contro] was in operation, the 
prohibition would be unenforceable 
and illusory. Under the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal, the Assembly would also de- 
clare the establishment of strict in- 
ternational control over the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition, but the three 
powers held the view that the mere 
declaration would have little meaning 
unless there were prior agreement on 
the precise nature of the control and 
the control system was put into opera- 
tion. As for the U.S.S.R. proposal that 
the Assembly should recommend to 
the great powers to reduce their arma- 
ments and armed forces by one-third 
within one year, the three powers con- 
sidered that this reduction, carried out 
by a fraction arbitrarily fixed, would 
preserve or possibly even intensify the 
existing imbalance between them and 
the U.S.S.R. Moreover, they stated 
that the measure of the necessary bal- 
anced reduction could be determined 
only on the basis of verified informa- 
tion as to the existing state of arma- 
ments. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES The discussions on 
the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission revealed serious divergencies 
on several matters, which centred 
around international control of atomic 
energy, the system of stages of dis- 
closure, and the directives to be given 
to the Commission. 

While expressing a willingness to 
examine other plans, the three powers 
stated that the United Nations plan 
for the international control of atomic 
energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons should continue to serve as 
the basis for the control of atomic 
energy unless and until a better or no 
less effective system could be devised. 
They stated that this plan had been 





carefully worked out over a long 
period of time and had been accepted 
by the vast majority of the United 
Nations as the only effective system 
of control so far devised. 

The U.S.S.R. stated that this plan 
of the majority of the United Nations 
(the Baruch plan) was completely un- 
acceptable for the many reasons re- 
peatedly advanced by the U.S.S.R., 
but chiefly because it would infringe 
on the sovereignty of nations, would 
set up a monopolistic trust under the 
United States, and would indefinitely 
postpone the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed that the sys- 
tem of control should be implemented 
by an international control organ re- 
sponsible for control of the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, provision also being made 
for effective international inspection to 
be carried out in accordance with the 
decisions of the control organ. The 
U.S.S.R. stated that unless there was a 
prior decision for the prohibition of the 
atomic weapons there would be no 
prohibition to enforce and nothing to 
control. Once the basic decision had 
been taken on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and on the establish- 
ment of international control for the 
enforcement of that prohibition, the 
Commission could within a short time 
work out measures to ensure the im- 
plementation of the General Assembly 
resolution on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, the cessation of their pro- 
duction, the use of already manufac- 
tured atomic bombs for civilian pur- 
poses only, and the establishment of 
strict international control of the en- 
forcement of the measures provided 
for by an appropriate convention. 

The U.S.S.R. plan was completely 
unacceptable to the three powers, 
which also pointed out that there 
would be a time-lag between a Gen- 
eral Assembly “decision” to establish 
control and the actual putting into 
effect of this control, even if the exist- 
ing broad disagreement on the nature 
of the control plan were overcome. 
In any event, inspection alone was not 
an adequate safeguard. 

To the U.S.S.R. the proposal for 
a declaration by the Assembly of an 
unconditional ban on atomic weapons 
and the establishment of strict inter- 
national control over the enforcement 
of that ban was a matter of principle 
with great moral and political signifi- 
cance. Only if there were such a de- 
cision could practical steps be taken 
to ensure its implementation. The 
U.S.S.R. could only regard the posi- 
tion of the three powers as delaying 
the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The three powers maintained that 
there must be progressive and con- 
tinuing disclosure and verification, car- 
ried out concurrently in regard to 
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EXPLANATION OF ‘BIG FOUR’ VIEWS 


new Commission. The question of vot- 
ing had been clarified, and Mr. Vyshin- 
sky believed that an understanding had 
been reached. 

The important objective was the 
ending of the armaments race which 
was absorbing resources and energies 
which could be exploited for raising 
the living standards of millions of 
people. 


REPLY BY FRANCE Replying to points 
raised by Mr. Vyshinsky, Jules Moch, 
of France, drew attention to a pre- 
vious meeting of the First Committee 
in which the United States Secretary 
of State had quoted in full from his 
letter of March 1946 to show that the 
so-called Baruch plan would require 
the United States to discontinue the 
manufacture of atomic weapons after 
an international agreement had been 
reached. 

The discussions unfortunately were 
dominated by distrust, and that dis- 
trust derived from the political and 
military activities of the Soviet Union 
and might even be increased by the 
present Soviet Union attitude on basic 
principles which had remained un- 
changed in the sub-committee. The 
Soviet Union was attempting to put 
an end to the superiority of the three 
powers in one field of armaments and 
to maintain its Own superiority in the 
other. That was the meaning of the 
demand for the immediate prohibition 
of atomic weapons. 

The treatment of the subject of 
simultaneity showed that the Soviet 
Union representative was confusing 
the taking of decisions with actual 
achievements. Under the Soviet Union 
plan, only the decisions would be 
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taken together; while there would be 
immediate prohibition, control would 
be established after a_ transitional 
period. 

A further contradition was found in 
the assertions that it would be easy 
to agree on control by February I, 
1952, and that the three powers would 
postpone prohibition indefinitely under 
their plan by failing to agree on con- 
trol. The attitude of the three powers 
was that a certain amount of time was 
required to reach agreement and that 
neither could it be achieved at once, 
nor should it be postponed indefinitely. 

The three-power intention in con- 
nection with the control organ was 
that it should be genuinely interna- 
tional. No other conception was pos- 
sible for the United Nations regard- 
iess of the assertions of the Soviet 
Union representative. 


OPEN TO BETTER SOLUTION Reference had 
been made to the United Nations plan 
for the international control of atomic 
energy, which the Soviet Union repre- 
sentative insisted on calling the Baruch 
plan, and it had been described as un- 
acceptable. It would be more useful 
for the Soviet Union to put forward 
constructive proposals for an effective 
plan. The three powers were prepared 
to examine other plans which might 
offer a better solution. 

The contention of the Soviet Union 
that the three-power position amounted 
to a refusal to prohibit atomic weapons 
was invalid. The choice lay with the 
Soviet Union; either there would be 
no prohibition or there would be pro- 
hibition after the establishment of con- 
trol. 

The other principal feature of the 





conventional armaments and armed 
forces and atomic energy. They con- 
sidered that the implementation of 
plans for such disclosure and verifica- 
tion was a first and indispensable step 
in carrying out the disarmament pro- 
gram. The U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, was absolutely opposed to the 
concept of disclosure by stages, which 
could only result in the indefinite post- 
ponement of disclosure of information 
On the most destructive and dangerous 
arms, such as atomic weapons, 

The U.S.S.R. was also opposed to 
the directives to be given to the Com- 
mission, as set out in the tripartite 
draft resolution, concerning the for- 
mulation of criteria, proposals for 
overall limits on armed forces and 
armaments, and the allocation of 
armed forces and armaments within 
national military establishments. The 
three powers maintained that it was 
necessary to give the Commission di- 
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rectives for working out its plans. The 
U.S.S.R. had no objection to the Com- 
mission’s being given directives, but 
proposed that it should be instructed 
to prepare and submit to the Security 
Council within three months practical 
proposals for implementing the As- 
sembly resolution on that matter. 


CONCLUSION The points contained in 
the report surveyed the areas of agree- 
ment, possible agreement, and dis- 
agreement disclosed and clarified in 
the sub-committee, the report con- 
cluded. 

“Despite the disagreements which 
exist on a number of matters of major 
importance in the two proposals, it 
seems clear that there is some agree- 
ment on a number of aspects of the 
two programs,” it added. “The discus- 
sions in the sub-committee appear to 
have helped to widen the areas of 
agreement on some points of the two 
proposals.” 


Soviet Union proposal was the reduc- 
tion by one-third of the armaments 
and armed forces of the great powers. 
Mr. Moch said that such a course 
would lead to the maintenance or in- 
crease of the existing superiority of 
the Soviet Union in that field. The 
reply of the Soviet Union was that 
their figures were wrong and that they 
could discover the correct ones by 
accepting such a plan of reduction. 
However, the general strength of the 
Soviet Union in terms of divisions was 
well Known, together with the com- 
parative strength of the Allied divi- 
sions in Europe. A reduction by one- 
third would only increase the existing 
disequilibrium. Moreover, the Soviet 
Union proposals along those lines had 
been rejected at three previous sessions 
of the General Assembly. 

It was necessary to decide in prin- 
ciple whether atomic weapons should 
be prohibited immediately or only 
after the establishment of control and 
whether armaments would be reduced 
by one-third or according to some 
other plan. The General Assembly 
had previously taken decisions in these 
matters -and should reaffirm them. 

The three powers were prepared to 
amend their text in order to avoid 
difficulties of principle and allow fur- 
ther progress. Mr. Moch agreed with 
the Soviet Union representative that 
the new Commission should try to 
solve those questions which the sub- 
committee had been unable to deal 
with. Mr. Moch also agreed that 
much work was necessary if they were 
to arrive at common objectives. 


REVISED PROPOSAL EXPLAINED At a later 
meeting, Dr. Philip C. Jessup, of the 
United States, said a study of the re- 
vised Soviet Union amendments, 
which had been submitted meanwhile, 
disclosed few changes, despite the dis- 
cussions in the sub-committee. The 
three powers in their turn had sub- 
mitted a revised draft resolution with 
a view to widening the areas of agree- 
ment. 

The first paragraph of the preamble 
remained unchanged in view of the 
agreement reached in the sub-com- 
mittee. 

A new second paragraph had been 
added to express the thought suggested 
by the Lebanese representative con- 
cerning the formulation of the possi- 
bility of collective security. 

In the third paragraph the reference 
to levels had been eliminated in view 
of the difficulties mentioned by a num- 
ber of delegations. However, the 
phrase had been designed to express 
ideas which surely were generally ac- 
ceptable, namely that no state could 
afford to neglect its defence and that 
no state should be armed in such a 
way as to make aggression possible. 
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Nevertheless, the three powers had re- 
moved the phrase in order to dispose 
of a point of disagreement. 

In the fourth paragraph of the pre- 
amble an attempt had been made to 
dispose of the ambiguity caused by the 
use of the word “substantial” in the 
original draft. The formulation fol- 
lowed was believed to be within the 
area of agreement noted in the sub- 
committee’s report. 

In the final paragraph of the pre- 
amble the three powers had accepted 
the Soviet Union amendment. They 
regarded the recommendation favor- 
ing the establishment of a new Com- 
mission as the important point. 

In the first operative paragraph an 
attempt had been made to meet the 
views of the Soviet Union in respect 
of the name of the new Commission, 
although they regarded it as rather un- 
wieldy and less accurate than the name 
they originally had proposed. 

The second operative paragraph re- 
mained unchanged. 


FUNDAMENTAL POINTS At the end of the 
introductory sentence in paragraph 3, 
a phrase had been added to make 
specific reference to atomic energy 
questions. The three powers had re- 
garded this matter as being covered 
in the original formulation, but were 
prepared to make their meaning per- 
fectly clear. Nevertheless, paragraph 3 
was one in which fundamental points 
of disagreement had to appear. 

In view of this change, the first sub- 
paragraph of the original draft had 
been omitted, with consequent draft- 
ing changes being required in the other 
sub-paragraphs. Sub-paragraph (a) re- 
flected no changes. To sub-paragraph 
(b) the final phrase regarding deci- 
sions relating to inspection was an ad- 
dition designed to meet the views of 
the Soviet Union. Sub-paragraph (c) 
had a new introductory sentence, stat- 
ing explicitly that the new Commis- 
sion should consider any plans for 
control that might be submitted. 

That had been the original intention, 
but at the same time it was the view 
of the three powers that the new Com- 
mission should take advantage of the 
work of the United Nations approved 
by the General Assembly during the 
last five years. However, it was to be 
hoped that the Soviet Union repre- 
sentatives, in view of their Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the United Na- 
tions plan, would submit new pro- 
posals. The changes in sub-paragraph 
(e) were of a clarifying nature and 
corresponded to a change made in the 
preamble. 

Paragraph 4 was an addition and 
contained the same ideas as were in 
the fifth amendment of the Soviet 
Union. The intention that an interna- 
tional control organ should be estab- 
lished had been implicit in the origi- 
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nal draft, but the three powers were 
prepared to make it explicit. 
Paragraph 5 reflected no changes. 


CRITERIA NOT MENTIONED In paragraph 
6 the reference to criteria had been 
omitted in view of the comments of 
various delegations. While the three 
powers continued to believe that such 
criteria could be found, they wished 
to avoid the difficulty and also make 
it clear that the new Commission 
should devise its own methods of 
work. The new sub-paragraph simply 
directed the Commission to determine 
how limits could be calculated. 

In paragraph 7 a sentence had been 
added which would require the Com- 
mission to submit its first report not 
later than June 1, 1952. That addition 
had been designed to meet the Soviet 
Union’s desire for a specific date as 
well as to emphasize the urgent char- 
acter which the three powers attached 
to the work of the Commission. 

The revised draft resolution did not 
accept all the Soviet Union amend- 
ments. There were fundamental points 
of disagreement between those amend- 
ments and the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assemmly over several years. The 
three-power draft took those earlier 
resolutions as points of departure 
rather than starting from the begin- 
ning again. 

The agreement on the establishment 





of a new Commission was important 
because progress was likely only after 
the details of the disarmament pro- 
gram had been worked out. It was to 
be hoped that it would become clear 
to the Soviet Union that nothing in 
the program was inconsistent with its 
interests or security. 





COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
METHODS ON LEGAL 
MATTERS 


On the recommendation of its 
Chairman, M. Lachs, of Poland, the 
Assembly’s Sixth (Legal) Committee 
decided that the Special Committee 
of fifteen members set up to study the 
Assembly's methods and procedures 
for dealing with legal and drafting 
questions should be composed of the 
representatives of the following states: 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt, El Salvador, France, 
Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Sweden, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Venezuela. 

This Committee will meet at the 
Headquarters of the United Nations, 
and will report to the Assembly’s sev- 
enth session. (For the Sixth Commit- 
tee’s resolution on the appointment of 
this Committee, see the UNITED Na- 
TIONS BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 12.) 


TOGOLAND SPOKESMEN EXPLAIN EWE VIEWS 





REPRESENTATIVES OF THE EWE tribe present their views on the Togoland question to the 

Trusteeship Committee of the Assembly. Left to right: Benjamin Gerig, of the United States, Ralph 

Bunche, Director of the Trusteeship Department of the United Nations, and Mr. Antor, of Togoland 
and Mr. Olympio, spokesmen for the Ewe people. 
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RECONSIDERATION OF UNION’S 
STAND ON SOUTH-WEST AFRICA URGED 


“SOLEMN APPEAL” has been 

made to the Union of South 
Africa to reconsider its position con- 
cerning the international status of the 
territory of South-West Africa. Adopt- 
ing a resolution to this effect the 
Assembly’s Fourth (Trusteeship ) Com- 
mittee on December 11 urged the 
Union Government to resume negotia- 
tions with the United Nations for an 
agreement providing for the full im- 
plementation of an advisory opinion 
on the territory by the International 
Court of Justice. 

The resolution, submitted jointly by 
Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Iraq, 
the Philippines, Thailand and the 
United States, also urged the Union 
Government to submit reports to the 
United Nations on the administration 
of the territory and transmit petitions 
from communities or sections of the 
population. It also reconstituted an 
ad hoc Committee set up a year ago 
to confer with the Union on means 
of implementing the Court’s advisory 
opinion. Another part of the 18-point 
resolution declared that, since the 
Union Government. cannot avoid its 
international obligations by unilateral 
action, the United Nations cannot 
recognize as valid any measures which 
might be taken by that government to 
modify the international status of 
South-West Africa. 

The resolution was adopted by 39 
votes to 5 with 8 abstentions. A sec- 
ond proposal on the subject, adopted 
by 33 votes to 0 with 17 abstentions, 
reaffirmed the stand made a year ago 
by the Assembly that the “normal way 
of modifying the international status 
of South-West Africa” would be by 
placing it under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem by means of a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Chapter XII of the Charter. 
This proposal was recommended jointly 
by Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, India and 
the Philippines. 


COURT'S OPIN:ON Much of the Com- 
mittee’s debate on the South-West Af- 
rica question centred on the Court's 
advisory opinion handed down in July 
1950, in compliance with an Assembly 
request. It stated that the Union 
Government continues to have inter- 
national obligations regarding South- 
West Africa, in accordance with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Mandate for the territory; 
that the functions of supervision over 
the Union’s administration should be 
exercised by the United Nations, to 
which annual reports and petitions 
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should be submitted; and that the 
Union Government, acting alone, was 
not competent to modify the territory’s 
international status, but that such 
competence rests with the Union act- 
ing with the consent of the United 
Nations. 

This advisory opinion, it may be 
recalled, was accepted by the Assem- 
bly at its fifth session when it estab- 
lished an ad hoc Committee to confer 
with representatives of the Union on 
procedures for implementing the opin- 
ion, as well as to deal with reports 
and petitions submitted to the Secre- 
tary-General. Following meetings held 
last summer the ad hoc Committee 
reported that the Union Government 
had announced its inability to accept 
the principle of its international obli- 
gation to submit reports on the terri- 
tory, in accordance with Article 22 
of the Covenant. 

Prior to the Committee’s considera- 
tion of the South-West Africa question 
the Union Government, in a state- 
ment to the Assembly President (see 
page 13) announced its non-participa- 
tion in the deliberations because of the 
Committee’s decision to grant hearings 
to indigenous representatives from the 
territory and to the Rev. Michael 
Scott, acting as spokesman for the 
indigenous population. 


NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE = Introducing 
the report of the ad hoc Committee, 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Thailand, 
said that body had been a negotiating 
committee with the diplomatic or 
political task of seeking an agreed 
solution to a human problem. The 
fundamental question at stake was the 
welfare of the people of South-West 
Africa. It had therefore been felt that 
private meetings wou'd give the Com- 
mittee greater freedom for exchanging 
views and a better chance to arrive at 
a basis for common ageement. 

As Chairman of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee Prince Wan _ regretted that 
although the conversations with the 
Union Government had been carried 
out in a cordial spirit, it had not been 
possible to find a common basis for 
negotiation. With regard to its second 
task, namely the examination of a 
report on the administration of South- 
West Africa, or of any petitions, he 
was obliged to state that no such com- 
munications had been received. A 
number of petitions had, however, 
been received from outside the terri- 
tory and, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure of the former Mandates Sys- 


tem, had been referred to the Union 
Government for comment. 

Regretting that the Union Govern- 
ment was not participating in discus- 
sion on the question, Prince Wan still 
hoped that wiser councils would pre- 
vail and that that government would 
realize that the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of the territory was the prime 
consideration and that the interests of 
such welfare required the submission 
of annual reports and the transmission 
of petitions. With that in mind, Thai- 
land had joined in sponsoring the 
eight-nation draft proposal before the 
Committee. 


REV. SCOTT'S STATEMENT The Committee 
next heard a long statement by the 
Rev. Michael Scott, having previously 
voted by 41-0 with 11 abstentions to 
hear the clergyman’s testimony. The 
Rev. Scott began by thanking the 
Committee for its courtesy in inviting 
the representatives of the Herero, 
Nama and Berg Damara Tribes of 
South-West Africa to a hearing. It 
was a matter of deep regret to millions 
of people in Africa that it had not yet 
been found possible for these African 
chiefs to appear, in answer to the 
Committee’s invitation. One of the 
great obstacles to confidence and mu- 
tual understanding between the races 
in South-West Africa was the denial 
to them in their own country of the 
right to speak for themselves through 
their own direct representatives in the 
councils of state, said Mr. Scott. They 
must always be represented by one of 
the race they had come to regard as 
their oppressor. However sincere and 
devoted to the white politicians who 
advocated their cause might be, there 
seemed no valid reason why a whole 
people should be debarred from speak- 
ing for themselves because they be- 
longed to a particular race. The pres- 
ence of so many representatives of all 
races at the United Nations was a 
living contradiction of that unfounded 
belief. 

Nevertheless, in South-West Africa, 
as in the Parliament of the Union, 
no African could sit in the legislatures. 
In the South African Parliament, by 
the most recent legislation, the white 
population of South-West Africa had 
six representatives. The African and 
other non-white people, numbering 
nine tenths of the whole, had no 
representation at all in the Lower 
House. In the Upper House they were 
represented by one Senator who must 
be white and who was nominated by 
the Government for his knowledge of 
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the Africans’ legitimate wants. The 
United Nations, through its great con- 
cept of Trusteeship and its program 
of technical assistance to backward 
and under-developed areas was assum- 
ing great importance in the eyes of 
Africans as a force for liberation and 
justice, and it was for that reason, as 
well as out of respect for international 
law that many people from different 
parts of the world had tried strenous'y 
to secure the presence of those African 
chiefs at the Fourth Committee when 
matters of such importance to them 
were being taken up. 

Reiterating that nothing he could 
say could possibly replace the actual 
presence of those Africans and the 
expression of their views regarding 
the future of their lands and people, 
Mr. Scott said that what was sought 
was an opportunity to tell the story 
of the whole impact of white civiliza- 
tion upon South-West Africa, from the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, 
before the German conquest and the 
massacre of the Herero, Nama and 
Berg Damara tribes, until the present 
day. The life story of the old chiefs, 
Hosea Kutako and David Witbooi, was 
the whole history of their people and 
should be told in the Fourth Com- 
mittee before they died. They provided 
the continuity from an age that was 
passing to a new age that was begin- 
ning to dawn for Africa, with new 
hopes and new desires, and it was right 
that they who had known such “a long 
dark night of African history” should 
live to see the dawn. It was not sug- 
gested that the condition of the tribes 
was the same at present as when they 
had been dispossessed and massacred 
by Germany, but their traditional lands 
had never been restored to them. The 
Hereros, for example, were still divided 
among eight different sections or reser- 
vations which they could not leave 
without passes. There were no hospi- 
tals in the Herero reservations. They 
still lived under the burden of the 
pass laws, the Masters and Servants 
Act, and other acts which discriminated 
against them because they were Afri- 
cans as God had made them. 

Referring to the development of 
Trusteeship after the Second World 
War, Mr. Scott said it was that chain 
of trust and good faith in colonial 
history which the inarticulate masses 
of Africa were beginning to under- 
stand and appreciate as something in 
which they could put their hope and it 
was imperative that it should not be 
shaken. It was as much in the interests 
and for the good of the white inhabi- 
tants as of any others that confidence 
in international justice and the pro- 
cesses of law and orderly development 
in Africa should be maintained. 


REPORT FROM WINDHOEK With regard 
to the efforts made to bring the tribe 
leaders to Paris in time for the debate 
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on South-West Africa, Mr. Scott 
quoted from a report received from 
Windhoek, where Hosea Kutako and 
others had arrived on the first stage 
of their journey, having come from 
their reserves some hundreds of miles 
away after receiving the invitation 
from the Fourth Committee. The re- 
port described difficulties encountered 
by the chiefs, and their interpreters 
and the anxiety of the Chief Hosea 
and Lukas Kamjei, who was likely to 
be his successor, to come to Paris. 
Information had been received from 
the Secretary for the Interior at Pre- 
toria that no written application had 
been received from the representatives. 
Chief Hosea Kutako said that a writ- 
ten application from himself had in 
fact been given to the Native Com- 
missioner in Windhoek, dated Novem- 
ber 9 before the receipt of the invita- 
tion from the Fourth Committee, and 
also a request from Chief David Wit- 
booi that his son might go in his place 
as he was ill. The Secretary of the 
Government in South-West Africa had 
told the persons who carried the appli- 
cations that he would communicate 
with the Union Government and in- 
form the chief of its decision. On 
November 26, Mr. Neser, the Secre- 
tary of the Government, had said that 
he had not yet received a reply from 
the Union Government and had later 
informed the chief, through his assist- 
ant, that he would probably have to 
wait for two weeks or even longer for 
a reply. There had been a further 


difficulty in that the contributions of 
money received from America wou'd 
only cover two air passages to Paris. 


With reference to the request. that a 
commission should visit the territory 
to hear the opinion of all sections of 
the population, it would be recalled 
that that request had been made many 
times since the referendum conducted 
by the Government, the implications 
of which the Africans contended had 
not been properly explained to them. 
They further maintained that in the 
admission of documents submitted by 
the Government to the United Nations 
and entitled “History of a Mandate,” 
misleading assurances had been given 
to the people before they made their 
declarations. Nevertheless, the Union 
Government still maintained in the 
United Nations that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the native population 
were in favor of incorporation. Mr. 
Scott recalled that the African request 
for a commission had been repeated 
in his statement before the Fourth 
Committee in 1949. They were still 
asking that a United Nations commis- 
sion visit South-West Africa so that 
the views of all sections could be 
ascertained. 

Mr. Scott then urged that redoubled 
efforts be made to allow the aged 
Chief Hosea Kutako to be heard by 
the Committee, and in this respect 
perhaps a special responsibility was 
placed upon the remaining principal 
Allied Powers, the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States, whose 
authority was apparently most recog- 
nized by South Africa. 

The representatives were waiting for 
their voices to be heard, because to 
them the United Nations represented 
a hope for their people and _ their 
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future. Some of them were o'd and 
sick. One had died a few days before. 
Chief Hosea Kutako was over eighty 
but, in spite of lameness and bad 
sight, had travelled hundreds of miles 
from his reserve by lorry over rough 
roads and by rail in response to the 
invitation. There were questions on 
which the people alone were really 
qualified to speak. The nature of the 
laws and disabilities under which they 
lived; the compatibility of the present 
situation in South-West Africa with 
the purposes and provisions of the 
Mandate as a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion, and the question of racial dis- 
crimination in relation to the principles 
of the United Nations Charter and 
the International Court of Justice were 
all things which, as well as questions 
of fact and figure relating to compara- 
tive conditions of life in the Territory, 
could only be assessed by reference 
to the people themselves. He therefore 
hoped it would be possible for the 
Committee to postpone any final de- 
cision about the future status and 
administration of South-West Africa 
or coming to any conclusion in its 
negotiations until the inhabitants them- 
selves could be heard, or until he 
could make a further submission on 
the matters of substance referred to, 
or present appropriate documentary 
evidence on those subjects. 

If permission for the representatives 
to leave was finally refused, Mr. Scott 
mentioned that in the British Protect- 
orate of Bechuanaland, in conditions 
of greater freedom, there lived some 
15,000 Hereros with their traditional 
Paramount Chief, Frederick Mahereru. 
They had been there since their fore- 
bears fled from the German Army and 
had always said that they would not 
return until the Hereros could be 
re-united and their traditional lands in 
South-West Africa returned to them 
so that they could live in one co- 
terminous area under their own tradi- 
tional chief. It might be that with 
British approval one of them could 
be found who could be designated to 
speak for the tribes. 


“NOBLE CAUSE” During the ensuing 
general debate a majority of speakers 
expressed support for the two draft 
resolutions before the Committee, 
although some felt that something 
more than mere condemnation of the 
Union Government was called for. 
Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, warned that 
in sponsoring this “noble cause” the 
Committee should be careful not to 
show spite or rancour. They had been 
considering the South-West Africa 
issue for over five years and had been 
confronted with the stubborn attitude 
of the Union Government which had 
been acting against the interests of its 
own as well as of other peoples. One 
manifestation of that attitude had 
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been the Union’s banning of foreign 
publications. 

As a co-sponsor of the eight-nation 
draft, Iraq felt there was no longer 
any reason for weakness or hesitation. 
Many delegations might have preferred 
a stronger resolution, but Mr. Khalidy 
accepted the text as a whole in the 
hope that a unanimous decision might 
be reached. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, considered the joint draft the 
Committee’s sincere efforts through- 
out the years to find a just and practi- 
cable solution to the “thorny question” 
of South-West Africa. Mr. Sayre 
thought it essential to maintain the 
rule of reason in international affairs. 
A just solution in this matter would 
bring greater peace and harmony not 
only to Africa but to the rest of the 
world. As an example of their belief 
in the rule of law the people and 
government of South Africa had 
adopted a firm position over Italian 
aggression in Ethiopia and more 
recently had placed air forces at the 
disposal of the United Nations in 
Korea. A solemn appeal should there- 
fore be made to the Union Govern- 
ment to reconsider its position and to 
resume negotiations on the basis of 
the proposals made by the ad hoc 
Committee on South-West Africa. To 
be effective, that appeal should reflect 
understanding and forbearance on both 
sides. The United States felt the joint 
draft was couched in _ reasonable 
though firm terms and trusted it would 
win unanimous support. 

Endorsing this view Hermod Lan- 
nung, of Denmark, thought the sub- 
mission of reports and the transmis- 
sion of petitions by the Union Go- 
vernment was a sine qua non for a 
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settlement of the whole problem. 
Without that no possible hope of 
agreement existed. Mr. Lannung said 
the best composition for the new 
ad hoc Committee, as proposed by 
the joint draft, would be obtained by 
a judicious blending of old and new 
blood. Accordingly, while some mem- 
bers of the previous body should be 
retained he himself would not accept 
renomination, 

Two other co-sponsors of the joint 
draft, Egypt and the Philippines, 
underlined the critical stage now 
reached on the question of South- 
West Africa. Fouad El-Pharaony, of 
Egypt, said the recent attitude of the 
Union Government had rightly 
aroused strong feelings both within 
and outside the United Nations. 
Nevertheless, however slight the hope 
for agreement might seem, it should 
not be hampered by too drastic action 
and the joint draft expressed in firm 
but moderate terms a last attempt to 
find a just solution based on the 
advisory opinion of the International 
Court. Only two courses lay open to 
the Union Government, said Jose 
Ingles, of the Philippines. One was to 
negotiate with the ad hoc Committee 
if it wished to maintain the mandate 
over South-West Africa, and the other 
to conclude a Trusteeship Agreement 
with the United Nations if it wished 
to change the terms of its administra- 
tion. 


“POINTLESS PROPOSAL” A different view 
was taken by Luis Mendoza, of 
Guatemala, who considered the joint 
draft a pointless proposal which would 
only result in delaying constructive 
action for another year. The suggestion 
for another ad hoc Committee would 
likewise serve no usefule purpose Since 
last year’s Assembly resolution on the 
question every effort had been made 
to reach some agreement on South- 
West Africa but, because of the in- 
transigence of one Member state no 
progress had been made. Mr. Men- 
doza thought the proposals in the 
two drafts were incompatible and his 
delegation preferred a resolution on 
the following lines: (1) recognition of 
the ad hoc Committee’s failure be- 
cause of the attitude of the Union 
Government; (2) a declaration of 
censure of that government together 
with a reference to its non-participa- 
tion in the Fourth Committee; (3) a 
dissolution of the ad hoc Committee; 
and, (4) a recommendation to the 
Trusteeship Council to prepare a 
Trusteeship Agreement placing South- 
West Africa under Trusteeship, with 
the Union Government of South 
Africa as the Administering Authority. 
The Agreement should be submitted 
to that government and, if it refused 
to accept responsibility, the task 
should be offered to some other Mem- 
ber state able and willing to assume 
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the obligations involved. Some such 
solution was needed to solve once and 
for all the long-outstanding problem. 

J. Dudley Lawrence, of Liberia, 
said that while fully sympathizing 
with the views of Guatemala, his 
delegation, in the absence of a pro- 
posal along those lines, would sup- 
port the joint draft resolution. Rep- 
resenting an African state deeply 
interested in the fate of South-West 
Africa, Mr, Lawrence expressed warm 
appreciation of the countries which 
had boldly championed the freedom 
of peoples, without distinction as to 
race, color or origin. He was aston- 
ished that South Africa had sent 
armed forces to Korea to defend the 
freedom of a people so remote from 
it but did not recognize the same 
principles of freedom and justice for 


a large number of its indigenous 
subjects. 
For India, Colonel B. H. Zaidi 


found the joint draft resolution the 
expression of the moral judgement and 
conscience of mankind. There was no 
evil intention behind it. India was 
convinced that it was in the Union’s 
interests to co-operate with the United 
Nations and believed that the Union 
Government should be given another 
opportunity to take account of world 
opinion. Colonel Zaidi regretted the 
statement made a few days previously 
by Prime Minister Malan that, in 
this matter, the Union had done no 
more than defend its honor and its 
rights. The United Nations must also 
defend its honor and its rights, since 
its Members had affirmed their faith 
in the principles of the Charter. The 
South-West African question was of 
vital importance to the peoples of the 
whole world. In this respect it was 
important to bear in mind the con- 
siderable political and social develop- 
ment of Asia during the twentieth 
century, a development which could 
not fail to affect the future of Africa. 
Africans had made such remarkable 
progress during the last 15 years that 
perfectly competent African repre- 
sentatives could participate in inter- 
national conferences. 

India believed that the Great 
Powers, if they wished to secure the 
friendship of Africans and Asians, 
should not permit political or stra- 
tegical considerations to relegate the 
rights and aspirations of the peoples 
of Africa to the background. The 
whole world expected the United Na- 
tions to protest against injustice and 
to ensure that the peoples of South- 
West Africa enjoyed their most funda- 
mental rights. 


OPPOSING VIEWPOINTS Recalling the 
United Kingdom’s constant desire to 
settle the question of South-West 
Africa by negotiations, Lord Tweeds- 
muir thought there were two opposing 
points of view in the Fourth Com- 
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mittee: one side favored an Assembly 
resolution which would impose a set- 
tlement of the issue on the Union of 
South Africa; the other recommended 
the opening of negotiations with the 
Union Government. While regretting 
the failure of the ad hoc Committee 
to reach an agreement in this connec- 
tion, he considered that body had 
acquitted itself very well in a difficult 
task. Lord Tweedsmuir deplored, how- 
ever, the “‘ill-timed discussions” 
earlier in the Assembly session which 
had destroyed all hopes of continuing 
conversations in a friendly atmosphere. 
He also regretted the continued 
importance attached by the Committee 
to the hearing of indigenous repre- 
sentatives before negotiations could 
be resumed. A decision to hear those 
representatives could only be harm- 
ful to the negotiations. It was even 
more undesirable to hear the spokes- 
men of the Hereros from the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate as they had lived 
for many years outside the territory 
of South-West Africa. His Govern- 
ment did not object to those indige- 
nous representatives coming to Paris 
but felt that to give them a hearing 
could only prejudice the resumption 
of negotiations between the ad hoc 
Committee and the Union Govern- 
ment. The Fourth Committee mem- 
bers were conscious of their re- 
sponsibility — and rightly so — but 
could not endorse impracticable mea- 
sures because under those circum- 
stances no progress would be made. 


HINDER NEGOTIATIONS For that reason 
the United Kingdom was sorry the 
second joint draft resolution which 
merely recapitulated previous Assem- 
bly resolutions, had been submitted. 
It could only hinder the negotiations 
with the Union Government. With re- 
gard to the eight-nation proposal, Lord 
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Tweedsmuir approved the appeal to 
the Union Government and the ad- 
herence to the advisory opinion of the 
International Court but felt the draft 
was not couched in terms likely to 
achieve the best results. Certain para- 
graphs contained direct and indirect 
criticism of the attitude of one of the 
parties to the negotiations and he did 
not think it possible to criticize and 
to exhort, at the same time. While ap- 
proving the general idea of the joint 
draft resolution, the United Kingdom 
would be obliged to abstain in the 
vote. 

Speaking for another administer- 
ing member, Belgium, Pierre Ryck- 
mans maintained that the Union Gov- 
ernment was not legally obliged to 
place the territory of South-West 
Africa under Trusteeship. Belgium it- 
self had voluntarily placed under Trus- 
teeship the mandated territories for 
which it was responsible, because of 
the moral obligations arising out of 
its support of Chapters XII and XIII 
of the Charter. But the Union of South 
Africa was not bound to accept the 
thesis that the United Nations was the 
legitimate successor to the League. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Ryckmans found 
the proposals of the ad hoc Committee 
acceptable as a basis for negotiation, 
representing as they did a loyal effort 
to establish a status for the territory 
as close as possible to that of the 
Mandates System, offering similar 
guarantees and imposing no more sub- 
stantial obligations upon the manda- 
tory power. It was therefore regrettable 
that the Union had refused to accept 
the proposals as a basis for discussion. 

France, said Leon Pignon, thought 
the provisions of the joint draft con- 
formed on the whole to the conclusions 
in the advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court and would support it, 
with the exception of the paragraph 
endorsing the proposal as “a mini- 
mum,” which was premature. 

With regard to the other draft pro- 
posal, France maintained that, how- 
ever strongly it might be argued that 
the normal way of modifying the ter- 
ritory’s international status was to 
place it under Trusteeship, the fact re- 
mained that the International Court 
had held that the Charter did not im- 
pose a legal obligation on the Union 
Government to do so. 

Roberto Casellas, of Mexico, felt 
the Committee had neglected an im- 
portant aspect of the question. He re- 
called that the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers had agreed to give 
the mandate over South-West Africa 
to “His Brittanic Majesty” in order 
that the Union of South Africa might 
administer it on his behalf. Con- 
sequently, His Brittanic Majesty was 
a party to that international agree- 
ment and Mr. Casellas thought it 
legitimate to ask whether, as such, he 
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should not be asked to intervene in the 
matter. 

Emphatic opposition to the eight- 
nation proposal was submitted by the 
U.S.S.R. and four other Eastern Eu- 
ropean states who all argued that the 
resolution was not strong enough and 
would serve no useful purpose. Re- 
calling that at the last Assembly ses- 
sion the U.S.S.R. had disagreed with 
the Court’s advisory opinion regard- 
ing South-West Africa, G. N. Zarubin 
said his delegation still held that the 
Union was bound to place the terri- 
tory under Trusteeship, in accord 
with Articles 75, 78 and 79 of the 
Charter. The U.S.S.R. at the same 
time had opposed the establishment of 
an ad hoc Committee, contending it 
would serve no useful purpose. The 
committee’s report showed that that 
view had been well-founded, said Mr. 
Zarubin, Nothing had changed in the 
past year and the ad hoc Committee’s 
report plainly showed no agreement 
had been reached. The U.S.S.R. con- 
sidered the Assembly should insist 
upon South-West Africa being placed 
under Trusteeship, and his delegation 
would therefore vote against the joint 
dratt. 

Dr. Manfred Lachs, of Poland, 
referred to the legal aspects of the 
question, affirming that the General 
Assembly’s authority, based on the 
Charter, should suffice to secure com- 
pliance with its _ recommendations. 
Therefore, there had been no need to 
seek an advisory opinion from the In- 
ternational Court, although that opinion 
had confirmed the Assembly’s previous 
stand. By linking the competence to 
modify the international status of the 
territory with the consent of the Unit- 
ed Nations the Court had clearly estab- 


lished the existence of international 
obligations concerning the relation- 


ship between the Union and South- 
West Africa. The Court had gone even 
further, said Dr. Lachs. It had ex- 
pected the mandatory power to com- 
ply with the Charter’s provisions and 
place the territory under Trusteeship. 

However, although the Court’s opin- 
ion had been delivered on July 11, 
1950, it as yet had produced no con- 
crete result. The establishment of the 
ad hoc Committee by the Assembly 
a year ago had, in turn, produced no 
results but had merely wasted another 
year. Despite all the earnest efforts of 
the United Nations, the Union Gov- 
ernment continued to evade its obliga- 
tions under the Charter. Whether the 
conclusions were to be drawn from 
equity or law, justice or the Charter, 
the results would, he contended, be the 
same. But the indigenous peoples ex- 
pected some action from the United 
Nations. In this respect the Polish rep- 
resentative recalled the history of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission and 
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the sorry tale told each year by its 
reports on the conditions in the man- 
dated territories. That had gone on 
for 20 years and the United Nations 
now revealed a dangerous tendency 
to repeat the performance. 


“ILLEGAL AND SHOCKING’ Amongst 
other representatives calling for 
stronger acton on the question, Mrs. 
Coelho de Lisboa Larragiotti, of Brazil, 
declared that the situation in South- 
West Africa was both “illegal and 
shocking.” It was difficult to describe 
a mandatory power which acted in a 
manner which common law would 
prohibit to a private individual. The 
Fourth Committee, she said, had divi- 
ded itself into three parties on this 
issue: the Union Government, the 
“colonial conservatives,” and, finally, 
the majority of Members. Together 
with representatives of the other so- 
called young nations of Latin America, 
the Brazilian delegation had been 
amazed by the statements defending 
the South African Government, whose 
ideas belonged to a distant epoch. Be- 
cause it believed in the principles of 
the Charter, Brazil considered the 
eight-nation draft lacked strength. She 
only hoped that those Members who 
believed South Africa should be given 
another chance proved to be right. 


MODERATION URGED A more moderate 
approach was advocated by other 
speakers. Georg Andren, of Sweden, 
urged the Committee to display care 
and not to close the door on all new 


negotiations. Sweden supported the 
cight-nation draft, believing that it 


conformed to international law and 
the Charter’s provisions, as well as 
being in the true interests of the ter- 
ritory’s inhabitants, Dr. S. S. Liu, of 
China, agreed that another attempt 
should be made to bring the Union 
Government back to the atmosphere 
of the negotiations conducted by the 
ad hoc Committee. He sympathized 
with the many appeals for conciliation 
and moderation and stressed that the 
whole question had now reached a 


stage where wisdom and _ statesman- 
ship were more than ever needed. 

Yugoslavia, said Ivo Vedjvoda, con- 
sidered the measures proposed in the 
eight-nation draft a retrograde step in 
view of the decisions taken at previous 
Assembly sessions. But since many 
delegations considered it to be a new 
effort for a solution of this problem 
Yugoslavia would not vote against the 
draft. 

After a procedural discussion re- 
garding suggested drafting changes in 
the eight-nation proposal, it was 
agreed to delete paragraph 13 from 
the text, which would have endorsed 
“in principle, as a minimum” the pro- 
posal made by the ad hoc Committee 
on South-West Africa. After further 
debate a paragraph vote was taken on 
the draft which was finally adopted, 
as a whole, by 38 votes to 5 with 8 
abstentions. Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia 
and the U.S.S.R. voted against the 
resolution while abstentions were cast 
by Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Yugoslavia, Australia, 
Belgium and Guatemala. 

The second draft resolution before 
the Committee, reasserting the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s position on South-West 
Atrica, was then adopted by 33 votes 
to 0 with 17 abstentions. 

At the Committee’s next meeting, 
on December 12, a letter to the Secre- 
tary-General from Chief Hosea Kut- 
ako, of the Herero tribes, was read. 
This stated that representatives of the 


Hereros had applied to the Union 
Government for passports, through 
the chief commissioner for South- 


West Africa, but had received no re- 
ply. Chief Kutako asked that if the 
passport applications were refused, the 
United Nations should consider send- 
ing an impartial commission to the ter- 
ritory. Without vote the Committee 
then agreed to a Brazilian suggestion 
that the question of South-West Africa 
be retained on the agenda of each 
meeting so that it would be in a posi- 
tion to examine any new developments 
which might arise. 





SOUTH AFRICA WITHDRAWS 


AFTER 


PROTEST ON COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


HE announcement of its delega- 

tion’s withdrawal from the Gen- 
eral Assembly meetings in Paris, “at 
least for this session,” was made by 
the Union of South Africa on Decem- 
ber 13. A statement issued by the 
Union Prime Minister, Dr. D. F. 
Malan, said that South Africa was 
withdrawing from the _ proceedings 
pending “a satisfactory solution” of 
its complaint against the Fourth (Trus- 
teeship) Committee (see the BuL- 


LETIN, Vol. XI, No. 12). The com- 
plaint referred to the Fourth Commit- 
tee’s decision to hear tribal chiefs from 
South-West Africa, as well as to in- 
vite the Rev. Michael Scott, a spokes- 
man for the Hereros, to make a state- 
ment to the Committee. 

The Fourth Committee, at its meet- 
ing on November 16, had adopted, 
by 37 votes to 7, with 7 abstentions, 
a resolution to grant hearings to repre- 
sentatives of the people of South-West 








Africa and, for that purpose, to invite 
those representatives to the Assembly 
in Paris. (At a later meeting, on De- 
cember 5, the Committee agreed by 
41-0 with 11 abstentions, to hear the 
Rev. Michael Scott during its consid- 
eration of the South-West Africa 
question.) Following the Committee’s 
decisions, Dr. T. F. Donges. Chairman 
of the Union of South Africa delega- 
tion, on November 25 submitted a 
letter of protest to Assembly President 
Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo. Contending 
that the Fourth Committee had acted 
in “an entirely improper manner” in 
inviting the tribal chiefs for hearings, 
Dr. Donges made the following points: 
(1) Under the Charter, only Article 
87(b) related to petitions, and that 
concerned Trust Territories. South- 
West Africa was not such a territory 
and there was no Charter provision to 
support the Committee’s resolution. 
(2) The resolution flouted “in the 
most flagrant manner” the Assembly’s 
resolution in 1950 on South-West 
Africa, under which an ad hoc Com- 
mittee was appointed and authorized 
to examine petitions “as far as pos- 
sible in accordance with the procedure 
of the former Mandates System.” The 
Fourth Committee, however, had sub- 
stituted itself for the authority desig- 
nated by the Assembly and disregard- 
ed the Assembly’s specific instructions 
for dealing with petitions. (3) The 
Committee flouted in an equally “fla- 
grant manner” the International 
Court’s advisory opinion on the South- 
West Africa question. This opinion 
had stated that the degree of supervi- 
sion to be exercised by the Assembly 


should not exceed that which applied 
under the Mandates System—and the 
procedure followed by the Council of 
the League of Nations did not allow 
for the hearing of petitioners. South 
Africa had consistently reserved its 
opinion regarding the Court’s advisory 
opinion, but was constrained to point 
out that those in the Fourth Commit- 
tee who professed to accept the major- 
ity view of the Court had “demonstra- 
bly and cynically disregarded” its 
opinion. (4) The Committee’s resolu- 
tion concerned petitions which had al- 
ready been before the ad hoc Com- 
mittee which had transmitted them to 
the Union Government on October 2, 
1951. Assuming “for the present pur- 
poses” that the Court’s opinion was 
legally correct and the Assembly com- 
petent to act as it did, the Fourth 
Committee’s action could only be re- 
garded as “a most improper interven- 
tion” in the negotiations between the 
ad hoc Committee on South-West 
Africa and the Union Government. 

In view of these “weighty and in- 
disputable facts’—which the Commit- 
tee did not succeed in controverting, 
said Dr. Donges, his Government 
had no option but to refuse to take 
cognizance of the Fourth Committee’s 
decision. The Union Government saw 
no point in continuing discussions in 
the Fourth Committee which, by its 
action, had forfeited all confidence in 
its ability to deal with the ad hoc Com- 
mittee’s report impartially and objec- 
tively. 

South Africa was therefore “reluc- 
tantly compelled” to withdraw from 
further participation in the Fourth 
Committee’s work, pending a review 





by the Assembly of the constitutional- 
ity of the resolution in question, Dr. 
Donges concluded. 


PRESIDENT’S REPLY Replying to Dr. 
Donges’ letter, the Assembly President, 
on November 29, expressed regret that 
after most careful consideration of 
South Africa’s request for the As- 
sembly’s review of the Fourth Com- 
mittee decision, he found “no valid 
basis” for following Dr. Donges’ pro- 
posal. Dr, Padilla Nervo then noted 
that the Fourth Committee’s decision 
to grant a hearing to the tribal chiefs 
and the Rev. Scott had not been taken 
with the purpose of considering a 
petition on South-West Africa but in 
connection with its consideration of 
the agenda item on that question. The 
hearing was granted inter alia “in 
order that the Committee may enjoy 
the fullest information on the ques- 
tion,” said Dr. Padilla Nervo. He 
further noted that no request had been 
made by any other Member state and 
in particular by the representative of 
South Africa, to refer consideration 
of the Committee’s resolution to the 
Assembly, nor was any challenge en- 
tered or any motion for reconsidera- 
tion on constitutional grounds made 
for reconsideration after the Commit- 
tee’s vote. In those circumstances, the 
Assembly President found he had no 
alternative but to refer Dr. Donges’ 
letter to the Chairman of the Fourth 
Committee for such action as the 
Committee considered appropriate. Dr. 
Padilla Nervo expressed the hope that 
a solution on the South-West Africa 
problem satisfactory to all concerned 
might soon be found. 





METHODS OF COLLABORATION between the United Nations and the Council of Europe were discussed at a recent meeting at the Palais de 
Chaillot between Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, and Mr. J. C. Paris, Secretary-General of the European organization. 
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FUTURE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR EXPANDED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


RRANGEMENTS for financing 
the expanded technical assistance 

program were adopted, for final 
approval in plenary meeting, by the 
Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee on December 6. By the 
Committee’s draft resolution, the 
General Assembly would urge all 
governments to contribute at least as 
much for 1952 as they had pledged 
for the first financial period of the 
program ($20,069,411 for the 18 
months ending December 31, 1951. 

Based on a United States proposal, 
this draft (details of which are given 
on page 17) was adopted by 34 
votes to 0, with 10 abstentions. 

There was some controversy in the 
Committee over the provisions in the 
United States proposal (i) that con- 
tributions be negotiated through a 
Negotiating Committee on Extra- 
Budgetary Funds, to be set up during 
the present session; and (ii) that, 
subject to the provisions of any other 
Assembly resolutions on the pledging 
of extra-budgetary funds, a conference 
be convened to ascertain approxi- 
mately the total of contributions that 
would be available. 


OPPOSITION Objections to using such a 
negotiating committee to obtain con- 
tributions were voiced by the repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, Chile, the Nether- 
lands, India, Indonesia, Uruguay and 
Yugoslavia. 

Negotiations for contributions to 
the expanded program, maintained 
Vladimir do Amaral Murtinho, of 
Brazil, could not be linked to those 
for other funds, Further, there was 
every reason to believe that arranging 
for contributions through a conference 
would produce results similar to 
the excellent ones achieved with the 
1950 technical assistance conference 
held to receive pledges of contribu- 
tions from governments. 

Moreover, to link the Special Ac- 
count for contributions to the expanded 
program with other funds might well 
alienate the goodwill of a number of 
governments towards the expanded 
program. He accordingly submitted 
amendments to delete the references 
to the negotiating committee in the 
United States proposal, 

P. A. Narielwala (India), Enrique 
Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay), and 
Leo Mates (Yugoslavia), supporting 
this position, warned that the negotiat- 
ing committee might duplicate the 
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work of the proposed conference for 
ascertaining the total amount of avail- 
able contributions. The negotiating 
committee, added Mr. Narielwala, 
might also result in undue pressure on 
various governments, particularly those 
of under-developed countries, in secur- 
ing assistance for purposes other than 
those of the expanded program. 


Mr. Fabregat stressed that the 
questions of raising funds for the ex- 
panded program and for aid to Korea 
or Palestine must be treated separately. 

In the opinion of J. P. Bannier, of 
the Netherlands, the purpose of the 
negotiating committee should be to 
consider obtaining extra-budgetary 
funds for emergency purposes. Like 
Mr. Mates, he cautioned against the 
risk that contributions to the Special 
Account might, in certain circum- 
stances, be governed by financial re- 
quirements arising out of emergency 
situations. 


BEST WAY Michael Mansfield (United 
States), on the other hand, declared 
that the best way to obtain extra- 
budgetary funds was through a nego- 
tiating committee. Further, he saw no 
reason for drawing a_ distinction 
between obtaining extra-budgetary 
funds for technical assistance and for 
relief for the people of Korea or for 
Palestine refugees. All three programs 
were equally important and deserved 
the fullest moral and material support 
of all countries. No means of collect- 
ing the largest possible contributions 
for the expanded program should be 
neglected. 

Supporting him, Omar Haliq, of 
Saudi Arabia, said that in view of the 
present tendency to encourage co- 
ordination and the fact that the funds 
in question were to come from volun- 
tary contributions, it would be desir- 
able to adopt the same procedures for 
the expanded program and for pro- 
grams for the relief and rehabilitation 
of Palestine refugees and for Korea. 
The latter programs, too, were con- 
cerned, not with emergency situations, 
but with long-term problems. 


The Brazilian amendments were 
finally withdrawn. The paragraph pro- 
posing the negotiation of contributions 
through a negotiating committee was 
approved by 18 votes to 15 with 10 
abstentions. Also put to the vote was 
the reference to convening the con- 
ference to ascertain contributions, 
“subject to the provisions of any other 


resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly, at its sixth regular session 
concerning the pledging of extra- 
budgetary funds.” The vote on the 
quoted phrase was 21 for, 14 against, 
with 9 abstentions. 


USE OF SOFTER CURRENCIES Several rep- 
resentatives stressed that better use 
should be made of contributions in 
currencies of limited convertibility. 
This, said Mrs. N. Wright, of Den- 
mark, would not only increase the 
number of technical assistance projects 
but would also encourage governments 
to contribute generously to the Special 
Account. A Danish proposal on this 
point, as amended by Egypt, was 
finally included in the United States 
draft. This would urge organizations 
taking part in the expanded program 
to make such arrangements with con- 
tributing governments as would ensure 
the most effective utilization of all 
currencies, particularly those of limited 
convertibility, contributed to the Spe- 
cial Account. 


FINANCIAL ASPECT Also discussed was 
the relationship between the agencies 
providing technical assistance and 
those providing financial assistance. 
The United States proposal empha- 
sized the value of increased collabora- 
tion between these two types of agen- 
cies in obtaining maximum co-ordina- 
tion between technical and financial 
assistance, a point also made by Brazil, 
Denmark and the Netherlands. 
Requests for technical assistance, 
urged Michael Mansfield, of the 
United States, should be formulated 
in the light of general development 
plans and budget priorities, and tech- 
nical assistance missions should supply 
governments with information on the 
financial as well as the technical as- 
pects of their recommendations. After 
examining requests for technical as- 
sistance, the Technical Assistance 
Board, he thought, might arrange for 
the appropriate financing agency to 
take part in meeting such requests. 


MEXICAN AMENDMENT The need to bear 
in mind the practicability of projects 
for which technical assistance was re- 
quested was stressed by Mexico, which 
proposed an amendment by which the 
General Assembly would ask technical 
assistance agencies, when considering 
applications for aid on projects requir- 
ing large-scale investment, to take into 
account the likelihood of finances 
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being obtained for such projects. This, 
the Mexican representative believed, 
would avoid expenditure of technical 
assistance funds on the study of 
projects which had no real chance of 
being carried out. 

Mr. Mansfield found this amend- 
ment acceptable, but several repre- 
sentatives, including those of Chile, 
Iran, India, the Netherlands, and the 
Philippines, did not. Their arguments 
included the following points: 

The Mexican amendment put the 
cart before the horse; before any esti- 
mates of the funds required could be 
made, the project concerned would 
have to be carefully examined by the 
competent agencies to decide whether 
or not it was feasible. After that, they 
would have to work out the cost. Only 
then would the requesting country be 
able to say whether the necessary 
finances would be available. The Mex- 
ican amendment might impede the 
progress of under-developed countries. 
Further, while it was desirable to 
relate technical assistance to the avail- 
ability of financial resources, it would 
be going too far to limit the granting 
of technical assistance to projects for 
which the necessary financial resources 
were available. 

The amendment was finally with- 
drawn. 


CO-ORDINATION, PRIORITIES There was 
also some discussion on the need both 
for determining priorities for develop- 
ment projects on which technical as- 
sistance was sought, and for those 
receiving and giving such aid to co- 
ordinate their activities. 

Requesting countries, thought Mr. 
Mansfield, should formulate their de- 
velopment aims clearly, establish prior- 
ities, and determine the extent to 
which they would be willing and able 
to implement the recommendations 
of technical assistance missions. 

France believed that requests for 
technical assistance should concentrate 
on projects which would contribute 
most effectively towards economic 
development. This required co-ordi- 
nating development programs and 
activities on the national level. Also 
necessary Was more co-ordinated ac- 
tion by the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies which might have to 
establish criteria for priorities in mect- 
ing requests for technical assistance 
from available funds. 

The need for co-ordinating technical 
make the most 
Was also 


assistance so as to 
effective use of such aid 


emphasized by the representatives 
of Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, 
Greece, India, Mexico, the Nether- 


lands, New Zealand, the Philippines 
and Yugoslavia, some of whom cited 
the example of their own countries 
in setting up national committees to 
co-ordinate technical assistance activ- 
ities. The Netherlands thought a more 
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decisive part should be played by the 
Technical Assistance Board in co- 
ordinating the work of the organiza- 
tions taking part in the expanded 
program. 


OTHER PROGRAMS The Netherlands, 
New Zealand, and Philippine repre- 
sentatives called attention to the im- 
portance of co-ordinating technical 
assistance under the expanded pro- 
gram with that given under other in- 
ternational or regional programs. New 
Zealand also felt that the aid to which 
a country or region was entitled under 
the expanded program should not be 
reduced because it was receiving aid 
from other sources. 

A paragraph relating to these vari- 
ous matters was finally incorporated 
into the United States proposal. This 
would have the Assembly recommend 
that governments requesting aid under 
the expanded program strengthen 
their internal machinery for the co- 
ordinated planning and implementa- 
tion of development measures, It 
would also recommend that govern- 
ments asked to give aid under the 
expanded program should: (i) take 
all possible steps to facilitate the avail- 
ability of such technical assistance; 
and (ii) continue to improve their co- 
ordinating facilities to help speed the 
flow of technical knowledge to under- 
developed countries. 

This paragraph embodied amend- 
ments by Egypt, India, the Philippines, 
and drafting changes by the Chairman 
of the Committee. 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS Also included 
in the final draft resolution was a 
request, based on a Haitian proposal, 
for a study by the Secretary-General 
on the possibilities of co-ordinating 
the policies and activities of certain 
private non-profit organizations rend- 
ering technical assistance with those 
of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. 

Consultations with such organiza- 
tions, said Ernest Chauvet (Haiti), 
had shown them well-disposed towards 
collaboration with the United Nations 
and anxious to benefit from any help 
that could be offered them by organi- 
zations taking part in the expanded 
program. 

The Australian and Indian repre- 
sentatives preferred to have the Hait- 
ian amendment put as a separate draft 
resolution. So did Mr. Abdel Razek 
Bey, of Egypt, who turther proposed 
that the study be undertaken with a 
view to avoiding duplication of effort 
and to ensuring that the technical as- 
sistance provided by private organiza- 
tions in foreign countries be granted 
in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of technical assistance 
adopted by the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council. 
Every precaution, he said, should be 





taken to avoid discrimination on 
grounds of race or religion in giving 
technical assistance. 

Opposing the Egyptian amendment, 
Mr. Mansfield said that governments 
had neither the right nor the oppor- 
tunity to control the work of such 
organizations. Many of them, being 
religious bodies which confined their 
work to aiding their co-religionists, 
could hardly be asked to conform 
with the provision in the guiding 
principles governing the expanded 
program that distinctions arising from 
religious considerations be avoided. 
Adriano R. Garcia, of the Philippines, 
agreed that the United Nations could 
not expect private organizations to 
conform to its directives. 

Omar Halig, of Saudi Arabia, on 
the other hand, supported Egypt, and 
maintained that in the Middle East 
the activities of such organizations had 
involved discrimination in the grant- 
ing of relief to Palestine refugees. 

The Egyptian amendment was not 
pressed to the vote. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES The need to 
provide equipment and supplies was 
given much attention in discussion on 
the nature of technical assistance to 
be provided. The Philippines pro- 
posed that the Assembly welcome the 
Technical Assistance Committee’s rec- 
ommendations for: (i) .a more gen- 
erous interpretation of the rules under 
the expanded program on the provi- 
sion of equipment and supplies; (ii) 
a study by the Technical Assistance 
Board of the practicability of meeting 
this need. The Assembly should also 
welcome TAC’s request that TAB give 
more emphasis to the establishment of 
training and demonstration projects 
and pilot plants in under-developed 
countries. This proposal was eventu- 
ally incorporated into the final draft 
resolution. 

One argument in support was that 
there was little value in providing 
experts if their activities or recom- 
mendations were hampered by lack of 
supplies or equipment. A_ further 
point was that in many cases, under- 
developed countries needed supplies 
and equipment rather than experts. 


The Belgian representative, how- 
ever, cautioned against furnishing 


capital goods on an unduly lavish 
scale, for it would be useless to do so 
in the case of countries which had 
not first received the experts required 
to ensure that the equipment was 
efficiently used. 


EXPERTS Suggestions on the selection 
and recruiting of experts included the 
following: 

More use should be made of experts 
from under-developed countries. To 
ensure that technical knowledge was 
communicated in the most acceptable 
manner, experts should have a thor- 
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ough knowledge of the economic, 
social and cultural background of the 
countries to which they were sent. 
To help overcome recruiting difficul- 
ties, up-to-date lists of experts and 
their qualifications should be compiled, 
and they should be guaranteed that 
their posts at home would be kept 
open and their salary and promotion 
rights maintained while they were 
engaged on technical assistance work 
abroad. 

The importance of assistance in im- 
proving public administration methods 
in under-developed countries was also 
stressed by a number of representa- 
tives. 


LOCAL EXPENSES Another suggestion 
was for a reduction in the local costs 
of technical assistance incurred by 
recipient governments. The impor- 
tance of having these governments 
pay such expenses should not be over- 
stressed, said the Brazilian representa- 
tive. For one thing, under-developed 
countries were already assigning con- 
siderable sums for education, scientific 
research, sanitation and the establish- 
ment of basic industries. He hoped 
that the expenses of fellows and ex- 
perts would eventually be covered by 
the organizations providing technical 
assistance. And Ernest Chauvet, of 
Haiti, thought the United Nations 
should cover all expenses involved in 
the giving of technical assistance. 

Under the Colombo Plan and the 
Point Four Program, the Indian rep- 
resentative pointed out, governments 
were not required to meet 50 per 
cent of the costs of passage of fellows 
or scholars as was the case under the 
expanded program. Shortage of for- 
eign currencies and other budgetary 
reasons had in many cases compelled 
India to abandon the idea sending 
fellows or scholars to places as dis- 
tant as the United States or Europe. 

Serious attention, the Netherlands 
representative felt, should be given to 
the question of local financial partici- 
pation in all stages of technical as- 
sistance. 


FINAL DRAFT RESOLUTION By the draft 
resolution as finally adopted, the As- 
sembly would note with satisfaction 
not only the progress already achieved 
in putting the expanded technical as- 
sistance program into operation but 
also the growing co-operation between 
agencies giving technical and financial 
assistance on particular projects. 

It would also welcome: (i) The 
Technical Assistance Committee’s rec- 
ommendations for a more generous 
interpretation of the rules governing 
the provision of supplies and equip- 
ment; (ii) its request that the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board (TAB) study 
the practicability of meeting the needs 
for such materials designed to increase 
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the effectiveness of certain economic 
and social services in under-developed 
countries, especially in regard to the 
establishment of training and research 
centres; (iii) TAC’s request that TAB 
place greater emphasis on the setting 
up of training and demonstration pro- 
jects and pilot plants in under-devel- 
oped countries. 


FINANCING To continue the expanded 
program for a second financial period, 
the Assembly would ask that contri- 
butions be negotiated by the Negotiat- 
ing Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds, to be set up during the present 
Assembly session, Subject to the pro- 
visions of any other resolution of the 
session on the pledging of exrta- 
budgetary funds, it would ask the 
Secretary-General to convene a confer- 
ence to ascertain the approximate total 
contributions to be made available by 
governments, subject to the approval 
of their legislative authorities, for the 
second financial period of the ex- 
panded program. 

All United Nations Members, and 
other states which are members of 
specialized agencies taking part in the 
expanded program, would be invited 
to attend the conference, with the 
right to vote. Representatives of the 
specialized agencies would also be 
invited, but without the right to vote. 

All governments, the Assembly 
would also urge, should make con- 
tributions for the second financial 
period at least equal to those they had 
pledged for the first financial period. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS The Assem- 
bly would approve, too, the arrange- 
ments made by the Economic and 
Social Council for the administration 
of the funds contributed (see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XI, no. 7). It would 
further urge participating organiza- 
tions, through the Technical Assistance 
Board, to make such arrangements 
with contributing governments as 
would ensure the most effective use 
of all currencies, particularly those of 
limited convertibility, contributed to 
the Special Account. 

Participating specialized agencies 
would be called upon: (a) to provide 
information in their regular budgets 
on their estimated technical assistance 
expenditures; (b) to submit, for ex- 
amination and approval by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, audited reports of tech- 
nical assistance expenditures made 
from allocations from the Special Ac- 
count, after these reports have been 
approved by the respective authorities 
of these agencies empowered to do so. 

Governments which are members of 
the specialized agencies but not of the 
United Nations, it was hoped, would 
associate themselves with these finan- 
cial and administrative arrangements. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


CO-ORDINATION The Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the Economic and Social Council 
and the specialized agencies, the draft 
resolution also requested, should take 
measures to ensure that the technical 
assistance rendered is consistent with 
and makes the maximum contribution 
to integrated plans of economic and 
social development. The Secretary- 
General was, in addition, asked to 
study the possibility of co-ordinating 
the policies and activities of certain 
private non-profit organizations, also 
giving technical assistance to under- 
developed countries, with those of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

Looking forward to increased col- 
laboration between agencies giving 
technical assistance and_ financing 
agencies in the interests of maximum 
co-ordination between technical and 
financial assistance, the Assembly 
would also make the following rec- 
ommendations: 

(i) Governments requesting tech- 
nical assistance under the expanded 
program should strengthen their in- 
ternal machinery for co-ordinated 
planning and implementation of de- 
velopment measures, for formulating 
integrated development programs, in- 
cluding priorities, and in general for 
making the most effective use possible 
of technical assistance, including the 
possibilities of financing development 
projects recommended by technical 
assistance missions. 

(ii) Governments asked to supply 
experts and other means of aid under 
the expanded program should take 
steps to facilitate the availability of 
such technical assistance through the 
United Nations and participating spe- 
cialized agencies. They should also 
continue to improve their co-ordinat- 
ing facilities to help accelerate the 
flow of technical knowledge in under- 
developed countries. 


GROUP TRAINING With a view to im- 
proving production techniques in 
under-developed countries through 
“training on the job” abroad, the 
Assembly would, by another draft 
resolution on the expanded program, 
recommend that sympathetic consid- 
eration be given to requests for plac- 
ing teams of workers, foremen and 
technicians from under-developed 
countries in appropriate enterprises 
abroad. This was to enable them to 
acquire the technical proficiency need- 
ed in their home countries, to train 
other workers, or to adapt such tech- 
niques to conditions in their own 
countries. 

Approved by 40 votes to 0, with 
3 abstentions, this draft was based on 
a proposal submitted by Haiti and 
Israel, with amendments by India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines. 
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LIST OF PRISONERS EXCHANGED 


IN KOREA TALKS 


HE Chinese-North Korean delega- 

tion at Pan Mun Jom on Decem- 
ber 18 handed the Unified Command 
delegation a Ist of 11,559 prisoners 
held by their forces in Korea. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, the Unified Command 
delegation furnished a list of 132,474 
Chinese-North Korean prisoners held 
by United Nations forces. The ex- 
change of lists took place in the joint 
sub-committee which has been at- 
tempting to reach agreement on the 
complicated issue of prisoners of war. 
The Chinese-North Korean delegation 
previously had refused to give a list of 
prisoners held by their forces. 

This development in the cease-fire 
negotiations followed a week of de- 
liberations during which the Chinese- 
North Koreans had demanded that the 
United Nations Command agree to a 
“blanket exchange” of prisoners rather 
than one on a man-for-man basis be- 
fore any exchange of prisoner lists. 

A United Nations Command com- 
munique issued after the December 18 
meeting said that the nationalities of 
prisoners, which the Chinese-North 
Korean side stated were held by them, 
were as follows: Republic of Korea 
7,142; United States 3,198; British 
919; Turkish 234; Filipinos 40; 
French 10; Australians 6; South Afri- 
cans 4; Japanese 3; and one each 
from Canada, Greece and the Nether- 
lands. The United Nations Command 
reported that 20,740 of its prisoners 
are Chinese and the remainder North 
Koreans, while the total includes 518 
women. 

Immediately following the exchange 
of lists the United Nations Command 
delegation requested a recess in order 
to study the list which, the com- 
munique added, constituted “the first 
information received from the Com- 
munists On prisoners since July-August 
1950 when 110 names had been trans- 
mitted through the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross.” 


“ONLY FIRST STEP” In commenting on 
the new development, the Unified 
Command spokesman at Pan Mun 
Jom said the Command had no state- 
ment to make at that time regarding 
the authenticity or completeness of 
the Chinese-North Korean list of 
prisoners. The spokesman added: “The 
big problem now is the exchange of 
prisoners, not the exchange of names. 
This is, unfortunately, only the first 
step.” 

At the sub-committee’s meeting two 
days earlier a sheaf of over two thou- 
sand papers, bearing details of all war 
prisoners in United Nations hands, 
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ON CEASE-FIRE 


had been taken into the conference 
tent by the Unified Command delega- 
tion. It was offered to North Korean 
delegate General Lee Sang Cho in 
exchange for similar information 
about prisoners held by the Chinese- 
North Koreans. The proposal at that 
time was rejected and the sub-com- 
mittee on nrisoners adjourned with- 
out further discussion. 

A United Nations Command com- 
munique issued late on Sunday, De- 
cember 16, stated: “The providing of 
names of the nationalities of the Uni- 
fied Command’s prisoners and the loca- 
tion of the Communist prison camps 
is the only obstacle to immediate sub- 
stantive discussion of item 4 (arrange- 
ments relating to prisoners of war). 
However, the Communists continued 
to refuse this basic information. Re- 
peatedly, during the day, the Unified 
Command sub-delegation asked point- 
blank for an immediate exchange of 
facts without which the Unified Com- 
mand is incapable of carrying on in- 
telligent negotiations.” 

The communique for this day 
added that no further progress had 
been made with regard to the rotation 
of troops, on which question the Com- 
munists continued to demand accept- 
ance of their earlier proposal “without 


REPRESENTATIVES of the United Nations and of the North Korean-Chinese communist forces 





alterations.” This proposal, advanced 
by the Communist delegation on De- 
cember 14, would limit troop rotation 
up to 5,000 a month and appeared to 
accept the principle that neutral super- 
visory teams would be responsible to 
the proposed military armistice com- 
mission. (see the BULLETIN, vol. XI, 
no, 12). 


“GENEROUS PROPOSAL” Further discus- 
sion of the Chinese-North Korean pro- 
posal on troop rotation took place at 
the December 17 meeting. On this oc- 
casion the Chinese-North delegation 
claimed that their proposal was “a 
generous one.” They were informed 
by the Unified Command delegation, 
however, that full rotation and re- 
plenishment of forces would continue 
and that the United Nations Com- 
mand would not negotiate on this 
point. Further, the Unified Command 
was prepared to limit the overall total 
of troops to the level ascertained at 
the time of an armistice, but would 
not conisder ending rotation of men 
or replenishment of arms. 

On December 18 the Unified Com- 
named warned that thenceforward 
United Nations Command aircraft 
would fire on unidentified vehicles 
using the main road between the 
North Korean capital of Pyongyang 
and the site of the negotiations at Pan 
Mun Jom. The agreement on Pan 
Mun Jom had provided that vehicles 
attached to the Chinese-North Korean 
delegation could move in groups of 
six twice daily, or at times previously 





initial maps showing the northern and southern boundaries of the demarcation zone agreed upon 

at Pan Mun Jom. Col. Murray, of the United States Marines (with pen) is at right and at left 

North Korean Navy Captain Radm Kim Mu hands maps to Col. Chang Chun San, senior North 
Korean liaison officer. 
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specified to the United Nations Com- 
mand, and that all such vehicles must 
be plainly marked with colored panels. 


TRUCE INSPECTION An earlier develop- 
ment concerned the agreement given 
by the Unified Command to the Chi- 
nese-North Korean proposal for neu- 
tral inspection behind the lines during 
an armistice. The Unified Command’s 
acceptance was contained in a new 
“blanket” proposal which was pres- 
ented to the opposing delegation on 
December 12. This proposal, amongst 
other matters, suggested establishment 
of a joint armistice commission (as 
previously suggested by both sides) 
with observer teams “composed of 
personnel of nations whose armed 
forces are not participating in the Ko- 
rean war; such nations to be mutually 
agreed to by both sides.” These teams, 
it added, “‘shall be responsible to, shall 
report to, and shall be subject to 
the direction and supervision of the 
military armistice commission only.” 

The proposal insisted that the 
neutral teams should have full in- 
spection powers and should not be 
limited to “ports of entry” as previous- 
ly suggested by the Chinese-North Ko- 
reans, 

On this point, the Unified Com- 
mand said: “Observation outside the 
demilitarized zone will be performed 
only by neutral observer teams. Ob- 
servation within the demilitarized zone 
may be performed by neutral teams, 
by joint teams selected by the military 
armistice commision, or by the mili- 
tary armistice commission _ itself. 
Neutral observer teams shall be 
located at such land, sea and air ports 
of entry and communications centres 
as are mutually agreed to by both 
sides. These observer teams shall be 
permitted freedom of movement over 
the principal lines of communication 
throughout all of Korea, and each 
side shall afford these teams full as- 
sistance in the execution of duties as- 
signed to them by the military armis- 
tice commission. In addition, such 
periodic aerial reconnaissance and ob- 
servation and photographic flights as 
are mutually agreed to by both sides 
will be performed by the neutral 
teams.” Further, the Unified Com- 
mand agreed to evacuate islands 
situated within the territorial waters 
of North Korea. On two other points, 
however, it refused to alter its stand. 
These were: (1) The rotation of 
troops within the limits existing at the 
time of an armistice, and (2) a ban on 
the construction of new airfields dur- 
ing an armistice. 

The immediate Chinse-North Ko- 
rean reaction to the new plan did not 
appear favorable. The Chinese dele- 
gate, General Hsieh Fang, said his 
delegation could not accept the prin- 
ciple of free access for the neutral 
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KINGDOM OF LIBYA COMES INTO BEING 


IBYA, Italy’s former North Afri- 

can colony, was to attain its in- 
dependence as a sovereign state on 
Monday, December 24, according to 
an announcement made at the General 
Assembly in Paris on December 20. 
The proclamation of independence 
was to be made in Benghazi by Libya’s 
King, Mohamed Idris El Senussi, the 
Emir of Cyrenacia, at a ceremony in 
which the two administering powers— 
Britain and France—were to transfer 
all authority to the Libyan Govern- 
ment. Libya was expected to apply at 
once for membership in the United 
Nations and in some of the specialized 
agencies. 


ASSEMBLY’S DECISION The way for Lib- 
yan independence has been charted by 
the United Nations which, following 
great power failure to settle the ques- 
tion, began consideration of the future 
of Italy’s former colonies in 1949, On 
November 21, 1949 the General As- 
sembly, in a decision described at the 
time as among the most gratifying it 
had yet achieved, voted 48-1, with 
nine abstentions, to create an inde- 
pent and sovereign state of Libya, 
comprising the three provinces of Tri- 
politania, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan. 
The Assembly resolved that inde- 
pendence should be attained “as soon 
as possible and not later than January 
1, 1952.” To assist the Libyans in 
drawing up a constitution and estab- 
lishing their own government, the As- 
sembly appointed a United Nations 
Commissioner, Adrian Pelt, and an 
Advisory Council of ten. 

Since the Assembly’s historic deci- 
sion three main stages have marked 
Libya’s advance to full statehood. On 
October 23, 1950, a Committee of 21, 
established by the Commissioner and 
representative of communities in the 
territory, decided that the Libyan 
National Assembly should be com- 
posed of 60 members—twenty from 
each of the three regional provinces. 
The Assembly met for the first time 
on November 25, 1950, in Tripoli. A 
week later it decided unanimously that 
Libya should be a monarchy under the 
crown of the Emir of Cyrenaica. 

The next stage was reached on 
March 29, 1951, when a Libyan pro- 
visional government was set up. Fi- 


teams, or of ground inspection and 
aerial observation. He also reiterated 
the previous Chinese-North Korean 
contention that there should be no 
limitation on the construction of air- 
fields. In addition he insisted that the 
United Nations Command withdraw 
from all islands north of the demarca- 
tion line, whether inside or outside the 
three-mile limit. 


nally, on October 7, 1951, the pro- 
visional government approved unani- 
mously a draft Constitution for Libya, 
consisting of a preamble and 213 
articles and providing that the “United 
Kingdom of Libya” should be a fed- 
eral state having a representative form 
of government, headed by a monarchy 
founded on the dynasty whose present 
head is the Emir of Cyrenaica. The 
Constitution also named Tripoli and 
Benghazi as the two capitals of the 
realm, Arabic as the official language, 
and Islam as the state’s religion. 

The parliament will consist of a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, the 
latter to comprise representatives 
elected from each of the three pro- 
vinces. Pending a census, the Constitu- 
tion laid down that the first Chamber 
of Deputies will consist of 35 from 
Tripolitania, 15 from Cyrenaica, and 
five from the Fezzan. Legislative power 
will be vested in the King and Parli- 
ament jointly, with the King as 
supreme head of the State. 





JUDGMENT BY COURT 
IN ANGLO-NORWEGIAN CASE 


The International Court of Justice 
on December 18 delivered its judg- 
ment in the fisheries case instituted by 
the United Kingdom against Norway. 

By Royal Decree on July 12, 1935, 
the Norwegian Government had delim- 
ited the zone in the three northern- 
most provinces (north of the Arctic 
Circle) in which it reserved fishery 
rights for its own nationals. The United 
Kingdom asked the Court to state 
whether the delimitation was or was 
not contrary to international law. 


In its judgment, the Court found— 
by 10 votes to 2—that the method 
used by Norway in its decree for the 
delimitation was not contrary to inter- 
national law, and, by 8 votes to 4, it 
decided that the base-lines which had 
been fixed by that method were not 
contrary to international law. 

Judges Alejandro Alvarez, Green H. 
Hackworth, and Hsu Mo appended to 
the judgment a declaration of an in- 
dividual opinion, stating the particular 
reasons for which they had reached 
their conclusions. Judges Sir Arnold 
McNair and John E. Reed appended 
in separate statements their dissenting 
opinions. 

The dispute was first filed with the 
Court’s Registery in September 1949. 
Oral proceedings began on September 
25 of this year, and were concluded 
on October 29. 
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NEW 


AGAINST UNITED 


HE Assembly’s General Commit- 

tee, on November 27, had recom- 
mended that the Assembly include in 
its agenda a new item submitted by 
the U.S.S.R. and allocate it to the 
First Committee for consideration and 
report. 

The item was entitled: “Aggressive 
acts of the United States of America 
and its interference in the domestic 
affairs of other countries, as instanced 
by the appropriation of $100,000,000 
to finance the recruitment of persons 
and the organization of armed groups 
in the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and a number of other demo- 
cratic countries, as well as outside the 
territory of those countries.” 


UNITED STATES POSITION When the As- 
sembly took up the General Commit- 
tee’s recommendation on December 
14, Ernest A. Gross, of the United 
States, recalled that, on November 21, 
the U.S.S.R. had presented a note to 
the United States concerning the lat- 
ter’s Mutual Security Act of October 
10, 1951. The Soviet Union protested 
the enactment of this law as a so- 
called aggressive act toward the So- 
viet Union and a rude violation by the 
United States of obligations contained 
in the Roosevelt-Litvinov Agreement 
of November 16, 1933, and it called 
on the United States to revoke the law. 
The next day, however—November 
22—-without giving the United States 
time to consider the note or tw reply 
to it, the Soviet delegation in Paris 
proposed the inclusion of this new 
item in the agenda as an important and 
urgent matter. 

In passing, Mr. Gross noted that the 
title was not worded as “Complaint 
of” aggressive acts, and he asked that 
it be amended in accordance with the 
normal form. 

Continuing, he said that the Soviet 
complaint was based on a distortion of 
words in the Mutual Security Act of 
1951. The United States Congress 
never intended that anv appropriations 
authorized by that act should be used 
for any aggressive activities contrary 
to the United Nations Charter. 

The United States had not carried 
on such aggressive activities in the 
past and was not doing so now. It had 
no intention of engaging in aggression 
in the future, whether from the $100,- 
000,000 authorization or otherwise. 
By tradition and character, the people 
of the United States abhorred aggres- 
sion, and in the United States the 
policy of the Government reflected the 
will of the people. There was nothing 
in the Mutual Security Act to justify 
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AGENDA ITEM: COMPLAINT 


STATES 


the U.S.S.R. allegations that the Unit- 
ed States was engaged in subversive 
and diversionary activities. 

INQUIRY WELCOMED In accordance with 
its long-standing policy, the United 
States made no objection to the in- 
clusion of this item on the agenda 
when the matter was considered by the 
General Committee. It took this posi- 
tion even though the item in question 
did not refer to any action which had 
been taken by the United States under 
the Act, but referred only to the pass- 
age of the Act. The United States 
welcomed the inquiry because it af- 
forded an opportunity to expose the 
falsity of the charges in the complaint. 

If the Soviet Union were willing to 
join in open international discussion 
of the Soviet Government’s operations, 
Mr. Gross added, many misunder- 
standings and suspicions would be re- 
moved. 

The United Statees supported the 
recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee to include the item in the 
agenda, but, after reviewing the work- 
load and the current status of busi- 
ness in the two political Committees, 
and bearing in mind the U.S.S.R. con- 
tention that the matter was urgent and 
important, Mr. Gross questioned 
whether it could receive adequate at- 
tention at an early date if it were re- 
ferred to a Committee. He therefore 
proposed that the Assembly itself con- 
sider the item directly in plenary meet- 
ing. There was ample precedent for 
such a procedure, he added. 

The issues were clear cut and of 
such a character that they did not re- 
quire consideration in a Committee 
before they were dealt with by the As- 
sembly itself, he said. 


U.S.S.R. VIEWS For the U.S.S.R., An- 
drei Y. Vyshinsky declared that it 
should be enough to read the first par- 
agraph of the Act to realize the 
strength of the grounds on which the 
Soviet Union charge rested and to 
appreciate the necessity of considering 
the question in order to prevent the 
United States from implementing the 
aggressive sabotage activities. 

It was well known, he said, that an 
American military transport aircraft 
violated the air space of Romania in 
the area of the township of Reshitza, 
and, after flying over Romania, vio- 
lated the air space of Hungary. How- 
ever, it was compelled to land in an 
air field in the town of Sapa by the 
Soviet Union fighters who were sta- 
tioned there pursuant to the existing 
peace treaty and who were carrying 
out their duties as provided for under 
that treaty. 


On this aircraft, operational maps 
of the most important areas of the 
Soviet Union were discovered, in par- 
ticular, maps of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. Also a 
portable radio transmitter was found, 
and various devices which permitted 
the parachuting of equipment, devices 
to be used not to save the crew in case 
of an accident in the aircraft itself, but 
to land military supplies. Many other 
pieces of evidence were gathered, and 
the whole collection showed that this 
craft was pursuing diversionist activi- 
ties, Mr. Vyshinsky asserted. 


THREAT TO PEACE This was intimately 
connected with the policies which ap- 
peared in the enactment of the Act of 
October 10, 1951. And that was why 
the Soviet Union, simultaneously with 
the note sent to the United States, sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Assembly to 
consider the question, since such a law 
and such action threatened the in- 
terests of peace and gave rise to a 
menace which the Assembly should 
eliminate. 

In reply to the United States con- 
tention that the Soviet Union should 
conduct its governmental affairs open- 
ly, Mr. Vyshinsky stated that this, in 
fact, was what it did. Moreover, if the 
United States was willing to conduct 
its own affairs openly, it should not 
object to the consideration of the 
question in an open and public way. 
However, it proposed a procedure that 
was not normal and could only give 
rise to misunderstandings. In the Com- 
mittees, there were greater possibilities 
of considering a particular issue with 
greater thoroughness and with less 
haste than in plenary meeting. 


The Soviet Union therefore felt that 
the General Committee’s recommenda- 
tion to include the item in the agenda 
and to refer it to the First Commit- 
tee was correct. 


When Sir Mohammad Zafrulla 
Khan, of Pakistan, also proposed that 
it would be better to follow normal 
procedure and refer the item to a 
Committee, Mr. Gross withdrew the 
United States proposal for considera- 
tion in plenary meeting, and the As- 
sembly then adopted the General Com- 
mittee’s recommendation by a vote of 
55-0, with 2 abstentions. 
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BASIC ISSUES RELATING 
TO HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANT 


r it possible to draft a single, legally 
enforceable treaty covering both 
civil and political rights—such as the 
right to life, and of assembly and as- 
sociation—and economic, social and 
cultural rights, such as the rights to 
work and to education? On the other 
hand, are the two categories of rights 
so fundamentally different as regards 
their realization and implementation 
as to require a_ different control 
mechanism, and should, therefore, be 
provided for in two separate instru- 
ments? 

This basic issue is among the 
important problems concerning the 
draft international Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights which are being discussed 
by the Assembly’s Third (Social, 
Humanitarian, and Cultural) Com- 
mittee. The Committee began its 
general debate on December 5. 


At its last session the Assembly had 
asked the Human Rights Commission 
to revise the first eighteen articles of 
the draft covenant covering civil and 
political rights; to prepare articles on 
economic, social and cultural rights 
for inclusion in this draft; to complete 
the study of a clause to meet the 
constitutional problems of federal 
states; to study provisions for ensuring 
the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion; and also to complete work relat- 
ing to measures for implementing the 
covenant. 

Last Spring, the Commission on 
Human Rights drafted provisions for 
economic, social, and cultural rights 
as directed by the Assembly, and 
proposed certain implementation mea- 
sures. For lack of time, the Commis- 
sion could not comply with the other 
Assembly directives. 

At its summer session this year, the 
Economic and Social Council decided 
to transmit the Commission’s report 
to the Assembly so that governments 
not represented either on the Com- 
mission or the Council might comment 
on it. Further, the Council pointed out 
the difficulties of including the econo- 
mic, social and cultural rights in the 
same covenant with civil and political 
rights, and invited the Assembly to 
reconsider its last year’s directive. 


DIFFERENT PROPOSALS While the discus- 
sion continued on the basis of the 
Council’s report, several draft pro- 
posals were submitted to the Third 
Committee. These will be considered 
at the end of the debate. 

Chile has proposed that the As- 
sembly reaffiirm its last year’s direc- 
tive and ask the Council to give the 
Commission on Human Rights the 
necessary time to complete its work 
before the fifteenth session of the 
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Council (probably next summer) so 
that the Council may submit it, with 
its Own recommendations, to the As- 
sembly’s seventh session. 

In a joint proposal, Chile, Egypt, 
Pakistan and Yugoslavia point out 
that at its last session the Assembly, 
in its decision on the draft covenant, 
affirmed that “the enjoyment of civil 
and political freedoms and of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights are 
interconnected and _ interdependent,” 
and that “when deprived of economic, 
social and cultural rights, man does 
not represent the human person whom 
the Universal Declaration regards as 
the ideal of the free man.” 

On this premise, their joint pro- 
posal asks the Assembly to reaffirm 
its last year’s decision that economic, 
social and cultural rights should be 
included in the covenant on human 
rights. 


COUNTER PROPOSALS In two identical 
amendments to these proposals, Bel- 
gium, India, Lebanon, and the United 
States proposed that the Assembly 
request the Council to ask the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to draft two 
covenants on human rights, to be 
submitted simultaneously for the con- 
sideration of the General Assembly at 
the seventh session, One to contain 
civil and political rights and the other 
to contain economic, social and cul- 
tural rights, so that the General As- 
sembly may approve the two covenants 
simultaneously and open them at the 
same time for signature. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROPOSAL The United 
Kingdom wishes to ascertain the 
written views of Member states and 
appropriate specialized agencies on the 
form and contents of the proposed 
covenant on economic, social and 
cultural rights, and their observations 
on these rights. These are to reach 
the Secretary-General not later than 
March 1, next year “for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the Commission 
on Human Rights at its forthcoming 
session.” 

The United Kingdom is proposing 
this amendment to the Chilean draft 
resolution and the joint proposal of 
Chile, Egypt, Pakistan and Yugoslavia. 


SELF-DETERMINATION Since the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights has not been 
able to comply with the Assembly 
directive to study provisions to ensure 
peoples’ right to  self-determination, 
thirteen Arab and Asian countries 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Yemen—have proposed that the As- 
sembly insert in the covenant an article 





stating that “all peoples shall have 
the right to self-determination.” 


RESERVATIONS While the International 
Court of Justice has recently given an 
advisory opinion about reservations to 
the Genocide Convention, and the 
International Law Commission has 
studied the general question of reserva- 
tions to multi-lateral treaties, the 
question has not yet been considered 
in connection with the draft treaty on 
human rights. The Law Commission 
has suggested, among other things, 
that in drafting future treaties pro- 
visions relating to the admissibility or 
otherwise of reservations be included 
in the treaties themselves. 

Should states be permitted to adhere 
to the human rights covenant with 
reservations, and if so, what effect 
should be attributed to them? In 
particular, how would such reserva- 
tions, if admissible, affect the validity 
of the covenant as between the re- 
serving state and other states ratifying 
it? 

With these considerations in mind, 
Guatemala has proposed that the As- 
sembly ask the Council to instruct 
the Commission on Human Rights to 
prepare one or more clauses for in- 
clusion in the covenant relating to the 
admissibility or non-admissibility of 
reservations, and the effect to be at- 
tributed to them. 


WORDING OF ARTICLES Two delegations 
—Ecuador and Guatemala—want the 
wording of articles relating to eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights 
improved “in order to protect more 
effectively the rights to which they 
refer.” To this effect, they have pro- 
posed that the Commission when re- 
vising these articles should take into 
consideration the views expressed on 
them during the discussion of the 
draft covenant, as well as such views 
as the specialized agencies, non- 
governmental organizations and gov- 
ernments of Member states may think 
fit to advance. 

(A summary of the general debate 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
the BULLETIN.) 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
MEETS NEXT MONTH 


At a special session held in Paris 
on December 17 the Trusteeship 
Council decided to open its tenth 
regular session at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York on Feb- 
ruary 27. The Council’s winter sessions 
have usually commenced early in 
January, but this year the later date 
was agreed upon to allow delegations 
time to return from the Assembly 
session in Paris. The Council’s meet- 
ings are the first to be scheduled for 
the new conference chambers at 
Permanent Headquarters. 
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Some Aspects of United 
Nations Work in 195] 


en the past year the activities of the United Nations have continued to grow in 

many parts of the world. Much of this work is less dramatic than are the Organization’s activ- 
ities in the political sphere, but it is no less purposeful and is helping to create the conditions 
necessary for a peaceful and prosperous life. By combatting hunger, poverty, disease and ignorance, 
by bringing technical skills to under-developed areas, and by assisting millions of dependent peoples 
along the road to self-government and independence the United Nations is striving for higher living 
standards, larger freedoms, full employment and economic and social progress everywhere. 


THE LAST Wb left 
Many have bp aid 
specialized majcies 
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THE YEAR has seen continued progress toward independence in non-self-governing 
territories. The first day of 1952 will see the birth of a new nation in Africa when 
Libya, after United Nations guidance during the past two years, attains its independ- 
ence. Above: the King-Designate of Libya, Sayed Mohamed Idris El Senussi (centre) 
with his Prime Minister, Mahmoud Bey Muntassar (left) and other leading officials of 
the new state. A United Nations Commissioner and Council have helped the Libyans 
establish their own government and federal machinery, following the General Assembly’s 
decision in 1949 that Libya should become an independent, sovereign state by 1952. 


THE UNITED NATIONS Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is waging 

war against illiteracy in many parts of the world and has started its first regional 

fundamental education centre at Patzcuaro, Mexico where seen at left a group of 

women are taught how to sew and knit. This centre is the one of six such schools 
sponsored by UNESCO. 





MANY COUNTRIES are receiving aid through the United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. Above: A group of water transport specialists from Far Eastern 
countries study modern methods of craft and freight handling at a river quay in Europe. 


\ST WAH left millions of maimed and homeless people in its wake. 

ave sp aided by the International Refugee Organization and other 

zed wafcies of the United Nations. Above: a young Latvian who lost 

s ina Bir raid is learning to write with an artificial limb at a rehab- 
ilitation centre. 


CAMPAIGNS AGAINST MALARIA, tuberculosis and other diseases are beirg directed by 

the World Health Organization in many regions of the world. Above: A doctor working 

for WHO examines boys in Thailand for yaws, a crippling tropical disease. Below: Stu- 

dents from many lands learn the intricacies of airport control at Dorval, Montreal. This 

is one way in which the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) is helping to 
promote safety measures in commercial aviation. 





PROPOSALS ON RESERVATIONS 
TO MULTILATERAL CONVENTIONS 


HAT procedure should be fol- 
lowed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral when a state wishes to become 
party to a convention adopted by the 
General Assembly or to multilateral 
treaties on deposit with him, but is 
unwilling to accept one or more 
obligations which the convention im- 
poses on the parties generally? Is such 
a state to be regarded as a party to the 
Convention? What is its position vis a 
vis those states that object to its reser- 
vations? These important legal ques- 
tions are now being discussed by the 
Assembly’s Sixth (Legal) Committee. 
The question of reservations to 
multilateral pacts assumed current 
importance in connection with the 
coming into force of the Convention 
for the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide. Some states 
had made reservations to this Con- 
vention to which other States had 
objected. Were the states, to whose 
reservations there were objections, to 
be counted among those whose ratifi- 
cations were necessary to bring this 
Convention into force, the Secretary- 
General had, in effect, asked the As- 
sembly last year to decide. The prac- 
tice he had followed previously, the 
Secretary-General stated in his report, 
was derived from that of the League 
of Nations and provided that reserva- 
tions could only be valid if accepted 
by all the states acceding to a con- 
vention. 

The Assembly last year took two 
actions. It asked the International 
Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion in the specific case of the Con- 
vention on Genocide. It also asked 
the International Law Commission to 
study the question of reservations to 
multilateral conventions in general, 
both from the point of view of codi- 
fication and from that of the progres- 
sive development of international law, 
in particular with regard to multi- 
lateral conventions on deposit with 
the Secretary-General. 

The Sixth (Legal) Committee is 
now discussing this question on the 
basis of the Court’s advisory opinion 
and the recommendations of the Law 
Commission. Several representatives 
have submitted draft proposals regard- 
ing the guidance to be given the 
Secretary-General on procedure in 
the case of future reservations to 
multilateral conventions. 


COURT'S OPINION The Court’s opinion, 
delivered on May 28, was to the effect 
that: 

(1) In the case of the Convention 
on Genocide, a state which had made 
and maintained a reservation objected 
to by some states and accepted by 
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others could be regarded as a party to 
the Convention “if the reservation is 
compatible with the object and pur- 
pose of the Convention”; otherwise 
not. 

(2) A party to the Convention 
objecting to a reservation which it 
considered incompatible with the 
object and purpose of the Convention 
could regard the reserving state as 
not a party to the Convention; a state 
accepting the reservation could regard 
it as a party. 

(3) An objection made by a state 
which had signed but not yet ratified 
a convention could have legal effect 
only on ratification; an objection by a 
state entitled to sign or accede but 
which had not yet done so was without 
legal effect. 


LAW COMMISSION’S REPORT In its re- 
port, the International Law Commis- 
sion emphasized that the opinion given 
by the Court had particular reference 
to the Convention on Genocide. The 
Commission did not consider that the 
criterion applied by the Court as to 
whether a reservation was or was not 
compatible with the object and pur- 
pose of the Convention was suitable 
for application to multilateral con- 
ventions in general. 

For one thing, said the Commission, 
this involved drawing a distinction 
between the provisions of a conven- 
tion into those which did and those 
which did not form part of its object 
and purpose. This distinction could 
be made only subjectively, with re- 
sulting uncertainty as to whether a re- 
serving state was or was not a party 
to a convention, Also it was desirable 
that the obligations of all states under 
a convention be the same. 

The Commission suggested that 
organs of the United Nations, spe- 
cialized agencies and states, in pre- 
paring multilateral conventions, should 
consider inserting provisions as to 
whether reservations would be admis- 
sible or not and what would be the 
effect of such reservations. 

It also suggested a procedure for 
adoption in the absence of such spe- 
cific provisions. Under this procedure, 
a state offering reservations could only 
become a party to the convention in 
the absence of objections from any 
other party. 


DRAFT PROPOSALS The proposals so far 
submitted to the Sixth Committee 
reflect two distinct trends. Some 
countries favor the continuation, for 
the time being, of the existing practice 
which permits reservations only if they 
are not objected to by other parties. 
Others favor the practice of permitting 


reservations without universal ac- 
ceptance, There is, however, general 
agreement that specific provisions re- 
garding the admissibility or exclusion 
of reservations should, as far as pos- 
sible, be written in future conventions 
themselves. 

The United States proposal com- 
mends to all states the Court’s advisory 
opinion, and recommends that all 
organs of the United Nations be 
guided by it in their work “so far as 
it may be applicable.” 

The United States also recommends 
that drafters of future multi-lateral 
conventions should, according to the 
nature of particular conventions, bear 
in mind the “possible consideration” of 
a reservations clause for inclusion in 
the conventions themselves. Finally, 
the United States draft resolution 
authorizes the Secretary-General to 
perform administrative functions con- 
cerned with the deposit of acceptances, 
reservations and objections to con- 
ventions, “without passing upon the 
legal effect of such documents,” and 
to notify the parties concerning them. 
In the case of reservations, the Secre- 
tary-General would inform the parties 
that, unless a convention provides 
otherwise, states which have acceded 
to or ratified it should inform him of 
their objections before a certain date, 
otherwise they would be considered as 
having accepted the reservations. 
States which ratify or accede to a 
treaty after this date would be asked 
to indicate their objections to reserva- 
tions at the time of depositing these 
instruments, otherwise they, too, 
would be considered as having ac- 
cepted them. 

A Lebanese amendment to the 
United States proposal recomends 
that drafters of future multilateral 
conventions bear in mind the possi- 
bility not only of inserting a clause 
admitting reservations. but also of in- 
serting a clause excluding them. 


JOINT AMENDMENT Representatives of 
Argentina, Bolivia, Columbia, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, and Honduras, in their joint 
amendment to the United States pro- 
posal, propose a set of rules govern- 
ing the procedure regarding reserva- 
tions to conventions of which the 
Secretary-General is the depositary, 
and which do not contain specific pro- 
visions concerning reservations. 

According to these rules, a state 
ratifying or acceding to a convention 
subject to reservations, would send 
these instruments to the Secretary- 
General for deposit. Before depositing 
the instruments the Secretary-General 
would communicate the reservations to 
other signatory states and ascretain 
their acceptance. The observations of 
objecting states will be communicated 
to states making reservations. 

If a state maintains its reservations 
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in spite of objections, these legal 
consequences will follow: 

As between the states which ratified 
it without reservations, the conven- 
tion shall enter into force in the form 
in which it was signed; 

As between the states which rati- 
fy it subject to reservations and those 
which accept those reservations, the 
convention shall be in force in the 
form in which it is modified by such 
reservations; 

The convention shall not be in 
force between a state which has 
ratified it subject to reservations and 
a state which, having already ratified 
it, does not accept such reservations. 

The joint amendment also asks the 
Law Commission to take these rules 
into account in its work on the co- 
dification of the law of treaties. 


EXISTING PRACTICE SUPPORTED Sweden, 
on the other hand, recommended that 
in preparing multilateral conventions 
United Nations organs, specialized 
agencies and states should consider 
the insertion of provisions relating to 
the admissibility of reservations, and 
the effect to be attributed to them. 
Until the General Assembly takes 
further action, Sweden wants the 
Secretary-General to continue his 
previous practice regarding the receipt 
of reservations, their notification, and 
ascertaining whether they are ap- 
proved. 


ISRAELI PROPOSALS Israel has proposed, 
in effect, that, in so far as the Gen- 
ocide Convention is concerned, all 
states be guided by the Court’s ad- 
visory opinion, and that the Secretary- 
General conform in his practice to this 
opinion in so far as reservations to 
that Convention are concerned. The 
Secretary-General is further asked to 
continue to exercise his existing func- 
tions of depositary, subject to the pro- 
visions of particular conventions and 
in case of difficulties to consult with 
the Assembly and the states concerned. 


FURTHER STUDY PROPOSED [n another 
proposal on the Law Commission’s 
report, Israel, like Sweden, recom- 
mends that the possibility of inserting 
specific clauses on the admissibility of 
reservations and their effects be kept 
in mind in drafting future conventions. 
The Law Commission is requested to 
include in its report on the law of 
treaties a chapter concerning the 
functions, rights, and duties of the 
depositary of international conven- 
tions. The Commission’s report on 
reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions, Israel proposes, should be con- 
sidered by the Assembly only after 
the whole report on the law of treaties 
has been submitted. 

In an amendment to the proposal, 
Iran suggests that the Law Commis- 
sion, in reviewing the rights and duties 
of the depositary of multilateral con- 
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PLANS FOR INCREASED 


ORLD production of food is 

not keeping pace with the 
growth of world population. As com- 
pared with the pre-war situation, food 
production has increased about nine 
per cent, while population has in- 
creased about twelve per cent. 

To meet this critical situation, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
Conference, the policy-making body 
of the world food organization, has 
called for a world goal of a “well- 
balanced increase of at least one to 
two per cent per annum in world pro- 
duction of basic food . . . in excess 
of the rate of population growth.” 

This was the first meeting to be held 
at FAO’s new headquarters in Rome. 
The new building, constructed for 
FAO’s use by the Italian Government, 
was formally opened at a ceremony 
preceding the first plenary session on 
November 19. Dr. Amintore Fanfani, 
Italy’s Minister of Agriculture, was 
elected Chairman of the Conference. 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN In asking for an in- 
crease of food production in excess 
of population growth, the Conference 
recommended that all member coun- 
tries co-operate “by preparing and 
carrying out forward agricultural 
development plans suited to their own 
circumstances and conditions, cover- 
ing the next five years.” These plans, 
the Conference decided, should be 
reviewed regionally, probably at re- 
gional meetings to be held in the 
spring of 1953, with over-all review 
by the Conference later. It authorized 
the Director-General to give technical, 
agricultural and economic guidance 
to member governmets in preparing 
their forward production programs, 
and to advise and help in their imple- 
mentation to the maximum extent 
possible under the regular and ex- 
panded programs of technical as- 
sistance. 


AGRARIAN STRUCTURE REFORM In another 
principal area of work, the “reform 
of agrarian structure,” the Conference 
urged member governments to take im- 
mediate steps to implement the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution on 
land reform; to co-operate with FAO 





ventions, should also take note of the 
opinions expressed during the current 
Assembly session, particularly on the 
Court’s opinion regarding reservations 
to the Genocide Convention. 

Decisions on these and other draft 
proposals that might be submitted .to 
the Sixth Committee would be taken 
at the end of the final debate. 

(A Summary of the Sixth Com- 
mittee’s debate on this question will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of the 
BULLETIN. ) 


FOOD PRODUCTION 


in supplying information and partici- 
pating in its investigations; and to re- 
quest FAO assistance to carry out re- 
form of their agrarian structure. Work 
in this area would include technical as- 
sistance on problems of land tenure, 
agricultural credit, agricultural co- 
operatives, extension services and rural 
industries. 

In order to provide for a close watch 
on possible critical food shortages 
in any area, the Conference in an- 
other decision asked the Council of 
the FAO to study means of establishing 
an emergency food reserve. 


TWO-YEAR PROGRAM The Conference 
approved a two-year program of work 
for FAO, based On an annual expendi- 
ture of about $5,000,000, subject to 
review by the FAO Council before 
1953. Emphasis would be placed on 
intensified effort to raise food produc- 
tion. Priorities would be given to 
increasing food supplies, particularly 
in areas of shortage, by increasing 
production and reducing losses, and by 
bringing foodstuffs to those who need 
them. Projects useful to a large num- 
ber of countries and those which 
have a greater possibility of yielding 
better results are to be preferred. 
Where limitations of finance and other 
resources make a choice necessary, 
the Conference would favor concen- 
tration of effort. Among the approved 
projects are: control of the locust 
scourge, and raising the production 
of fish from the present level of 25 
million tons to a goal of 50 million 
tons. FAO also will initiate measures 
in 1952 to deal with the serious world- 
wide shortage of wood-pulp. 


WATER UTILIZATION Water utilization 
and health are intimately connected. 
Provision of safe drinking water and 
control of dangerous  water-bred 
insects are fields of international co- 
operative action. The Conference 
decided to call in 1952 an Interna- 
tional Meeting on Improved Irrigation 
and Drainage Practices in which all 
specialized agencies and other inter- 
national organizations concerned with 
water control and utilization will take 
part. 

NEW COUNCIL Argentina, Japan, Laos 
and Nepal were admitted to mem- 
bership, bringing the total FAO mem- 
bership to 70, with withdrawals 
pending in the cases of Hungary and 
China. 

The new FAO Council is composed 
of: Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Columbia, Cuba, Egypt, Finland, 
France, India, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, 
Spain, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

The Conference ended on Decem- 
ber 7. 
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YUGOSLAV COMPLAINT DEBATED— 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION 


HE Ad Hoc Political Committee 

of the Assembly devoted seven 
meetings between November 26 and 
December 1 to consideration of an 
agenda item proposed by Yugoslavia 
and entitled “Complaint of hostile 
activities of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Romania and Albania, as 
well as the Governments of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, against Yugo- 
slavia.” 

At conclusion of debate the Com- 
mittee voted to submit to the Assem- 
bly a draft resolution which expressed 
concern at the tensions between Yugo- 
slavia and the countries named in its 
complaint and recommended “that the 
governments concerned: 


(a) Conduct their relations and 
settle their disputes in accordance with 
the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter; 

(b) Conform in their diplomatic 
intercourse with the rules and practices 
which are customary in international 
relations; 


(c) Settle frontier disputes by means 
of mixed frontier commissions or 
other peaceful means of their choice.” 


The resolution noted the declaration 
of the Yugoslav delegation that Yugo- 
slavia “for its part is ready to do all 
that is necessary for the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the present 
resolution.” 


The Assembly, on December 14, 
adopted the draft resolution as recom- 
mended by its Ad Hoc Committee by 
a vote of 47 in favor, 5 against, with 
2 abstentions. 


COMPLAINT Two meetings of the Com- 
mittee were devoted to the presenta- 
tion by Milovan Djilas of Yugoslavia’s 
complaint. For three and a half years, 
he said, the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern 
European countries had subjected his 
country to extremely severe pressure 
which, because of its widespread and 
systematic character, constituted a 
fundamental threat to world peace. 

Yugoslavia, during that period, had 
tried to settle all questions which 
those governments considered under 
dispute through normal diplomatic 
channels. But there were really no 
outstanding questions between Yugo- 
slavia and those other countries except 
one—that of the protection of Yugo- 
slavia’s sovereign rights as an inde- 
pendent state, of the right of her 
peoples to live in peace and, conse- 
quently, of their right to free internal 
development. 
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In the light of the tense international 
situation, and as the pressure was 
being intensified, Yugoslavia had 
decided to bring the matter to the 
United Nations. It was the task of 
the United Nations to prevent the 
conflagration of war. 

The pressure on Yugoslavia, Mr. 
Djilas went on, was disguised under 
a cloak of alleged ideological argu- 
ments and fabrications about Yugo- 
slavia’s internal development, her al- 
leged aggressive intentions, and the 
subjection of her economy and policy 
to other countries, primarily the 
United States and the United King- 
dom. 

The U.S.S.R. falsely accused Yugo- 
slavia of abandoning socialism, to 
justify its own actions before world 
public opinion and especially its own 
public opinion. On the other hand, in 
international forums the U.S.S.R. 
treated Yugoslavia as a socialist coun- 
try and presented the dispute as one 
which concerned only the communist 
family. 

Outlining what he called the origin 
and forms of the pressure on_ his 
country, Mr. Djilas said the world 
thought the U.S.S.R.’s attempts to 
subjugate Yugoslavia had begun on 
June 28, 1948 with publication of the 
so-called resolution of the Cominform 
against the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia. Actually that was only the 
beginning of open, unconcealed pres- 
sure; pressure actually had been felt 
from the first days of the independent 
Yugoslav State and had been pre- 
pared and developed by economic, 
political and other measures of the 
USSR. 


The U.S.S.R., Mr. Dijilas continued, 
had followed a policy of economic 
exploitation and political subjugation 
in the Eastern European countries ac- 
companied by a cultural policy de- 
signed to prove to the peoples of these 
countries the superiority of the Rus- 
sian element in the Soviet bloc and 
in the world. 


The U.S.S.R.’s control in these 
countries was not merely economic. 
Soviet instructors had penetrated all 
spheres of life, including the armies. 
In Hungary and Bulgaria Russian 
military instructors were to be found 
in all units from the regiment upward. 
Army units were organized and 
trained after the Soviet model and 
their national spirit was being 
destroyed. 


FORMS OF PRESSURE The forms of ag- 
gressive pressure against Yugoslavia, 





Mr. Djilas declared, were six—politi- 
cal pressure; economic pressure and 
blockade; terroristic and subversive 
activities; violation of human rights, 
such as ill-treatment and assassination 
of Yugoslav citizens, estrangement of 
children and crimes against Yugoslav 
minorities; provocation of border 
incidents; and military pressure, in- 
cluding military preparations against 
Yugoslavia. 

Under the heading of political 
pressure Mr. Djilas listed interference 
with internal affairs, official threats 
and obstruction of normal diplomatic 
intercourse, hostile propaganda and 
mobilization of non-governmental 
organizations against Yugoslavia, the 
staging of trials, and the abrogation 
and severance of international treaties 
and agreements. 

Military pressure, he said, included 
the increase of armed forces in 
Romania, Hungary and_ Bulgaria 
beyond the level permitted by the 
Peace Treaties, the acquisition and 
production of arms prohibited by these 
treaties, and the actual demonstrative 
movements of large armed units on 
Yugoslavia’s frontiers. The soldiers of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Ro- 
mania were being taught to hate the 
Yugoslavs. Fortifications and airfields 
for jet planes were being built. 

On the next day Mr. Djilas con- 
tinued his enumeration of the factors 
and incidents which had contributed 
to the deterioration of relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 
and other Eastern European countries, 
emphasizing the arbitrary abrogation 
by the latter of their treaties of 
mutual assistance with his country. 
The initiative for that move had been 
taken by the U.S.S.R., and signified 
that Yugoslavia could not expect any 
further Soviet guarantees of non-ag- 
gression. The other governments of 
Eastern Europe, following the example 
of the U.S.S.R., had _ unilaterally 
severed forty-six political, economic, 
cultural and other agreements with 
Yugoslavia. Those unilateral actions 
in fact constituted violation of inter- 
national law, and reduced to hollow 
words the repeated U.S.S.R. asser- 
tions that international treaties must 
be implemented in the form in which 
they had been signed. 


ECONOMIC BLOCKADE Concurrently, the 
U.S.S.R. had imposed upon Yugo- 
slavia an economic blockade and had 
exerted economic pressures in the 
belief that it could thus provoke an 
irreparable economic crisis. By com- 
pelling other East European countries 
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to follow its example, it hoped to 
bring about a severance of economic 
relations between Yugoslavia and its 
neighbors. Taking advantage of Yugo- 
slavia’s shortages in oil, machinery 
and other essential raw materials and 
capital goods these governments had 
gradualiy reduced their exports of 
those products until by the middle of 
1949 trade had virtually ceased to 
exist between Yugoslavia and_ the 
U.S.S.R., Albania, Hungary, Romania, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. At the 
same time, a number of those countries 
had, for political reasons, obstructed 
or rejected outright proposals to re- 
new trade negotiations and to con- 
clude new trade agreements. The pre- 
texts invoked to justify those arbitrary 
measures had _ been fabrications 
prompted exclusively by considerations 
of political pressure. The organizers 
of the economic blockade had known 
that Yugoslavia’s economy depended 
largely upon imports from the Eastern 
European countries and the withhold- 
ing of essential raw materials had 
been intended to paralyze Yugoslav 
industry and transport. The refusal 
to provide capital goods had resulted 
in huge losses, the value of capital 
installations contracted for and un- 
delivered amounted to some 360 mil- 
lion dollars. 

In addition to cutting off normal 
trade, the Eastern European countries 
had unilaterally severed or reduced 
transport and other communications. 
Particularly heavy damage had been 
done to Yugoslav navigation on the 
Danube. Simultaneously, Hungary, 
Romania and Bulgaria had discon- 
tinued reparations deliveries and the 
restitution of property required under 
the terms of their respective peace 
treaties with Yugoslavia. That flagrant 
violation of international treaty obliga- 
tions was in clear contradiction with 
the United Nations Charter and with 
the assertions of responsible U.S.S.R. 
statesmen concerning economic co- 
operation. 


TERRORIST ACTIVITIES The U.S.S.R. and 
the Eastern European countries had 
also organized and trained bands to 
carry on subversive, terrorist and 
espionage activities inside Yugoslavia. 
Responsible government authorities, 
sometimes even cabinet ministers, of 
countries bordering Yugoslavia had 
openly participated in perpetrating 
violence, spreading propaganda and 
panic, and organizing sabotage. Yugo- 
slav officials and ordinary citizens 
had been made use of by the terrorist 
groups. Yugoslav citizens who had 
emigrated to the neighboring countries 
had often been infiltrated illegally 
across the border as trained and armed 
terrorists charged with fomenting civil 
war. The campaign of terrorism was 
accompanied by violent anti-Yugoslav 
propaganda in the press and radio 
of the Soviet bloc, not only to deceive 
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the peoples of those countries, but to 
conceal the terrorist activities of their 
governments and justify their aggres- 
sive actions. As a signatory of the 
London Protocol on Acts of Terror- 
ism, the U.S.S.R. had recognized that 
the infiltration of terrorist groups into 
the territory of another state was a 
violation of international law. Yet it 
proceeded to abet and sanction such 
repeated violations. 

The violation of fundamental hu- 
man rights of Yugoslav citizens both 
in the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern 
European countries took the form of 
terrorism, forcible detention, and per- 
secution. Within the U.S.S.R., Yugo- 
slav citizens were denied repatriation, 
and were prevented, by arrest and ill- 
treatment, from seeking the normal 
consular protection of their State. In 
many cases, they were deprived of 
their means of livelihood. In _ the 
countries of the Soviet bloc, they were 
often forced to accept foreign citizen- 
ship in violation of the Peace Treaties, 
under threat of expulsion and confisca- 
tion of property. Many Yugoslav citi- 
zens in those countries had been ar- 
rested and murdered solely because 
they persisted in retaining Yugoslav 
nationality. 


CHILDREN Yugoslav children were still 
being forcibly detained within the 
U.S.S.R., and subjected to an educa- 
tion designed to sow the seeds of 
hatred against their mother country. 
Under pretext that the children them- 
selves did not choose to return, they 
were kept from all contact with their 
embassy officials. It was difficult to 
reconcile such practices with the 
U.S.S.R.’s_ clamour in the Social 
Committee for the return of Soviet 
children from Western Germany. 

Romania and Bulgaria were like- 
wise guilty of the forcible detention of 
Yugoslav children. Yugoslav requests 
for their return had proved unavailing. 
In defiance of their own national 
legislation as well as of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and the Char- 
ter, the U.S.S.R. and the countries 
within its orbit continued to use Yugo- 
slav children as a political pawn. 


MINORITIES By systematic political and 
social persecution, said Mr. Djilas, an 
attempt was being made to denational- 
ize groups of Yugoslav citizens resid- 
ing in Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria 
and Albania. The use of their mother 
tongue was forbidden in_ schools, 
books in Yugoslav dialects were con- 
fiscated and leaders of the Yugoslav 
minorities arrested. In addition, the 
Hungarian authorities had, in 1949, 
initiated the forcible deportation of 
thousands of Yugoslav residents to the 
eastern regions of the country, justify- 
ing such transfers of population on 
the ground that the persons moved 
were fascists and bandits. The objec- 
tive of Hungary’s actions was palpably 


the annihilation of its Yugoslav mi- 
nority. 

A similar policy was being pursued 
by Romania, where large numbers of 
Yugoslavs were deported to labor 
camps. These mass deportations took 
place generally at the same time as 
army manoeuvres and were justified 
to the Romanian people by warmon- 
gering propaganda against Yugoslavia. 

Hungary and Romania were thus 
violating human rights guaranteed 
both by the Peace Treaties with Yugo- 
slavia and by bilateral agreements. 
The collective penalization of Yugo- 
slav minorities in those countries was 
taking the form of their total annihila- 
tion, a form of genocide. 


FRONTIERS Frontier incidents showed 
a steady increase between 1948 and 
1951, the total to date being 2,519. 
These were clearly aimed at maintain- 
ing tension within Yugoslavia, In Oc- 
tober 1949 the Yugoslav representative 
had drawn the attention of the First 
Committee of the Assembly at its 
Fourth Session to an incident on the 
Hungarian frontier. 

Not only had the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s proposals to set up joint com- 
missions been refused by the neighbor- 
ing Governments, said Mr. Djilas, but 
the commissions which did exist, as 
for instance in Bulgaria, had been pre- 
vented from functioning. Nor had the 
Governments of those countries ever 
replied to the Yugoslav Government’s 
notes on frontier incidents. 


ARMED FORCES Turning to the question 
of military pressure and the violation 
of the military clauses of the Peace 
Treaties, Mr. Djilas pointed out that 
the numerical strength of the armed 
forces of Bulgaria, Hungary and Ro- 
mania greatly exceeded the levels laid 
down in treaties. The strengths were 
far greater than peacetime conditions 
warranted and were, moreover, further 
increased by the presence in Hungary 
and Romania of very large units of 
U.S.S.R. armed forces. The clauses 
in the Peace Treaties relating to the 
acquisition and production of certain 
kinds of arms were also being violated. 
Thus, at the present time, Bulgaria 
possessed 400 aircraft instead of the 
90 which were allowed, as well as 400 
tanks which, like most of the aircraft, 
were of U.S.S.R. origin. 

Military pressure and military prep- 
arations against Yugoslavia took the 
form of army exercises and large-scale 
manoeuvres on the frontiers. The stra- 
tegic approaches to Yugoslav territory 
had been heavily obstructed with 
trenches, mines and barbed wire and 
the populations in those zones evacu- 
ated. New aerodromes were being 
built and old ones repaired or en- 
larged. Bulgaria had seventeen aero- 
dromes while between 1947 and 1951 
Romania had increased the number of 
its aerodromes from twenty-eight to 
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sixty. New aerodromes were also 
being built in Hungary. 

The official military budgets of those 
countries were fictitious and an inter- 
national inquiry would undoubtedly 
reveal the gravity of the violation of 
the military clauses of the Peace 
Treaties and the aggressive military 
preparations against Yugoslavia. That 
tremendous military activity was di- 
rected against a country which neither 
wanted nor was able to threaten its 
neighbors. It did not ask for co-opera- 
tion or friendship; it only asked to be 
left in peace. The U.S.S.R. used the 
Governments of the Eastern European 
countries as its tools and _ instigated 
military preparation and provocation. 
But it could, if it wished, successfully 
influence the Eastern neighbors of 
Yugoslavia, enjoining them not to 
hamper that country’s peaceful de- 
velopment. 

Yugoslavia, Mr. Djilas concluded, 
had appealed to the United Nations in 
the belief that only united effort could 
eliminate the tension. In submitting 
its complaint, Yugoslavia had only 
fulfilled its obligations both for its 
country’s independence and for world 
peace. He therefore presented for 
consideration by the Committee a 
draft resolution which called for ap- 
propriate action by the Assembly. 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT At the Committee’s 
third meeting on the Yugoslav com- 
plaint, held on November 20, the first 
speaker was Mr. Sobolev, of the 
U.S.S.R. His delegation, Mr. Sobolev 
recalled, had opposed inclusion of the 
Yugoslav item in the agenda but the 
American bloc had obliged the As- 
sembly to consider it. This was not 
the first time that the American bloc 
had provoked and encouraged consid- 
eration of complaints against the 
U.S.S.R. and the people’s democracies. 
On each occasion the complaints had 
proved baseless, and the same thing 
would happen in this case. The state- 
ment by the Yugoslav representative, 
continued Mr. Sobolev, was a tissue of 
lies and calumnies. 

Yugsolavia attached great impor- 
tance and special significance to the 
frontier incidents, for which it made 
the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania responsible. 
But in reality, the incidents had all 
been provoked by the Yugoslav au- 
thorities, as was shown by the numer- 
ous protests from those Governments 
to the Yugoslav Government. Thus, 
124 incidents had occurred on the 
Albanian-Yugoslav frontier in 1949, 
65 in 1950 and 56 in the first seven 
months of 1951. On several occasions 
Yugoslav commandos had carried out 
raids on that frontier and Yugoslav 
aircraft had flown over Albanian terri- 
tory dropping leaflets hostile to the 
Albanian Government. On the Bulgar- 
ian-Yugoslav frontier, 63 incidents 
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had been provoked by the Yugoslav 
authorities in 1949, and 120 in 1950. 
On the Hungarian frontier the Yugo- 
slav authorities had provoked 795 inci- 
dents in 1950 alone. 

Mr. Sobolev then quoted what he 
said were typical frontier incidents 
provoked by the Yugoslav authorities 
which had formed the subject of notes 
of protest from the Governments con- 
cerned. All those incidents, he said, 
were being used by the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment for lying propaganda. It was 
not the U.S.S.R. or the Governments 
of the people’s democracies which 
were engaging in hostile activities 
against Yugoslavia; it was Yugoslavia 
itself which was carrying on subversive 
activities against the U.S.S.R. and the 
people’s democracies. 

Mr. Sobolev cited evidence brought 
out at trials in Budapest and Belgrade 
as proof that the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, acting at the instance and with 
the approval of the United States and 
the United Kingdom, had engaged in 
subversive activities directed against 
the U.S.S.R. and the people’s democ- 
racies. It had also been established, 
he said, that the Yugoslav Government 
had long been completely subject to 
the imperialist countries and was now 
but an instrument of their policy. 


TREATY VIOLATIONS The Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment had cynically violated the 
treaty of assistance and friendship con- 
cluded with the U.S.S.R. Government 
on November 11, 1946 and that was 
the reason for the U.S.S.R.’s note of 
September 28, 1949 to the Yugoslav 
Government, stating that it considered 
itself released from the obligations of 
the 1946 agreement. 

Moreover, he continued, Yugoslav 
diplomatic representatives had engaged 
in espionage in the countries to which 
they had been accredited and organ- 
ized subversive activities there, as had 
been brought to light during trials in 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania and Ro- 
mania. The Yugoslav diplomats in 
Moscow had spread propaganda hos- 
tile to the U.S.S.R., thus committing 
gross breaches of international law, 
under cover of diplomatic privileges 
and immunities. 

Nationals of the U.S.S.R., Albania, 
Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria resid- 
ing in Yugoslavia had been subjected 
to all kinds of outrage, ill-usage and 
persecution, despite the protests of 
their Governments, more especially 
the U.S.S.R. note of August 18, 1949 
to Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment had not disguised the fact that 
such persecutions were in no way due 
to any crimes or offences which the 
victims might have committed, but to 
their open advocacy of friendship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia. This attitude was explained by 
the fact that that country had become 
an American colony where human 


rights and democratic liberties were 
violated without scruple. In accord- 
ance with the instructions of the 
Anglo-American bloc, Yugoslav au- 
thorities had provoked frontier inci- 
dents with a view to creating a war 
psychosis so they could justify their 
policy of making Yugoslavia a bastion 
of aggression against the U.S.S.R. and 
the people’s democracies. The mili- 
tarization of Yugoslavia had been in- 
tensively developed to the detriment 
of its economic life, as a result of the 
visit to Washington of General Papo- 
vic, Chief of Staff of the Yugoslav 
Army, and the visit to Yugoslavia of 
General Collins, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Land Forces. American 
military missions were in charge of 
that militarization, their part being 
identical to that played by similar 
missions to other coutries, notably 
Greece and Turkey. 

Thus, it was not the U.S.S.R., whose 
armies had liberated Yugoslavia from 
German occupation, which was threat- 
ening that country’s independence, 
but the present rulers of the country, 
with their policy of subordinating their 
country’s national interests to those 
of their British and American masters. 


AID TO YUGOSLAVIA Referring to the 
allegation that the U.S.S.R. had im- 
posed an economic blockade of Yugo- 
slavia, Mr Sobolev recalled that be- 
tween 1945 and 1947 the U.S.S.R. 
had furnished Yugoslavia with goods 
worth 541 million roubles and had 
granted a loan of 795 million roubles. 
In loyal conformity with the principle 
of respect for the sovereign rights of 
other states, the U.S.S.R. had not 
made that economic aid subject to 
any condition detrimental to Yugoslav 
national interests. If the U.S.S.R. had 
reduced its aid in 1948 and had later 
completely discontinued it, that was 
because the Yugoslav Government 
had failed to fulfill its obligations and 
had, in 1949, suspended payments due 
under the trade and loan agreements. 
Contrary to Yugoslav allegations, the 
trade agreements had been denounced 
not by the U.S.S.R. but by Yugoslavia: 
the same remark applied to the trade 
agreements with Albania, the railway 
agreements with Romania and Bul- 
garia and the convention on the navi- 
gation of the Danube. By denouncing 
those agreements, Yugoslavia had done 
serious economic injury to the coun- 
tries concerned, in particular to Al- 
bania. Further, when it had invited 
Albania to consider the improvement 
of relations between the two countries, 
the Yugoslav Government had let it 
be understood that that improvement 
would have to take the form of the 
annexation of Albania to Yugoslavia 
and on November 12, 1949 had 
broken off its treaty of friendship with 
Albania. 

Many more examples could be cited 
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to prove that Yugoslavia was following 
a hostile policy towards the U.S.S.R. 
and the people’s democracies, but the 
facts he had brought forward sufficed 
to prove that the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s allegations were empty slanders 
made only to divert the attention of 
the Yugoslav people from the policy 
of betrayal their leaders were follow- 
ing to meke Yugoslavia a docile in- 
strument of the aggressive policy of 
the United States. All such man- 
oeuvres, the U.S.S.R. was convinced, 
were doomed to failure. 


OTHER VIEW POINTS His delegation, said 
Ribeiro Couto, of Brazil, felt that the 
Yugoslav draft resolution had been 
presented in a temperate manner great- 
ly to the credit of Yugoslavia. Dan- 
gerous tension existed between Yugo- 
slavia and certain of its neighbors. 
That tension was reflected in the press 
of the countries hostile to Yugoslavia 
and in the speeches of certain U.S.S.R. 
leaders. At the diplomatic level, it was 
marked by exchanges of acrimonious 
notes. Finally, there had been innumer- 
able frontier incidents. In placing on 
record the unceasing provocations and 
pressure to which it was subjected, the 
Yugoslav Government might have at- 
tempted to create a dramatic effect, 
but it had shown its good sense by 
submitting a draft resolution based on 
principles of law and drafted in mod- 
erate terms. The draft resolution would 
have the support'of Brazil. 

The Dominican Republic, said J. 
Salazar, wished to reaffirm the prin- 
ciple that any interference in the atf- 
fairs of a State placed that State under 
an obligation to exercise its right of 
legitimate self-defence and compelled 
it to mobilize its political, legal, eco- 
nomic and military strength to defend 
its sovereignty. Such acts of interfer- 
ence were therefore a danger to inter- 
national peace and security. It was that 
fact that justified the intervention of 
the United Nations in this particular 
case. The Yugoslav draft resolution 
Was completely consistent with the 
spirit of the Charter and would receive 
his vote. 

The representative of Cuba, Gon- 
zalo Guell, said the Yugoslav draft 
resolution was based on the high prin- 
ciples which had inspired the United 
Nations Charter. Yugoslavia was also 
appealing for the application of the 
rules of international law and was thus 
contributing to the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes in accordance with 
the methods commended by the Unit- 
ed Nations. The draft resolution was 
also consistent with the principles otf 
the pan-American community of na- 
tions, and Cuba for all those reasons 
would vote for it. 

Haiti, said Dantes Bellegarde, had 
noted that the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive had not denied that serious in- 
cidents had occured on the borders of 
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Yugoslavia, but had merely attempted 
to place the responsibility for them 
on the shoulders of Yugoslavia. Such 
incidents were a serious threat to in- 
ternational peace and security, a 
threat which justified the intervention 
of the United Nations. It was desirable 
to investigate the cause of the state of 
tension and to consider why govern- 
ments which should have been brought 
together by their ideologies and poiiti- 
cal systems, had in the end become 
enemies. He could not accept the 
U.S.S.R. delegation’s contention that 
the western nations were responsible 
for the state of tension. The real rea- 
son was undoubtedly the Yugoslav 
Government's determination to retain 
its independence and its refusal to bow 
to the orders of the Cominform. He 
favored the draft resolution and did 
not see how the U.S.S.R. could fail to 
comply with the reasonable recom- 
mendations contained therein. 

Bolivia, said Mr. Guachalia, would 
support the draft resolution in the 
same spirit in which it had endorsed 
the plan to create a sub-committee of 
the Peace Observation Commission to 
keep the United Nations informed of 
Balkan developments. Yugoslavia had 
merely fulfilled the duty of every State 
signatory of the Charter to draw at- 
tention to disputes or situations likely 
to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and Member States 
having heard the voluminous evidence 
of the existence of such a situation be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the Cominform 
states, bore the positive responsibility 
to foster a solution. 

Bolivia, like other Latin American 
nations, was especially concerned with 
the serious charge of intervention in 
its internal affairs brought by Yugo- 
slavia against the U.S.S.R. and the So- 
viet bloc States. The Montevideo In- 
ter-American Conference had _ con- 


demned such intervention; the Charter 
reiterated that condemnation. 

The U.S.S.R. had not succeeded in 
refuting the basic charges contained 
in the Yugoslav statement; the threat 
to international peace was all the more 
plain in the light of the counter-ac- 
cusations made. 

Sweden and the Netherlands, said 
their representatives, would support 
the Yugoslav draft resolution. Support 
was also indicated by Pakistan and 
Uruguay. 


UNITED STATES Speaking for the United 
States, John Sherman Cooper said the 
activities of the seven countries which 
formed the Cominform bloc clearly 
showed they had failed to observe the 
minimum standards of the Charter. 
The United States held that Article 
1 of the Charter was applicable to the 
situation which prevailed in the Bal- 
kans and seriously affected interna- 
tional peace and security. The Charter 
protected every State, irrespective of 
its size and its economic, social and 
political system. In accordance with 
that prinicple the United Nations had 
undertaken the task of repelling ag- 
gression in Korea. It was clear that 
any new recourse to aggression might, 
as the President of the United States 
had recently stated, strain the fabric 
of world peace to the breaking point. 
Furthermore, Article 1 of the Charter 
enjoined the Members of the United 
Nations to develop friendly relations 
based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples. The threat or the use of force 
against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any State 
was contrary to that principle and was 
expressely prohibited by the Charter. 
The United States Government 
could confirm from independent ob- 
servation some of the charges brought 
by Yugoslavia. Moreover, in passing 





TEXT OF RESOLUTION ON YUGOSLAV COMPLAINT 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the complaint sub- 
mitted to it by the Delegation of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
concerning the activities of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Romania and Albania, 
as well as the Governments of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, against Yugoslavia, 

VIEWING with serious concern the ten- 
sion between Yugoslavia on one side, 
and the other above-mentioned countries 
on the other side, 

MINDFUL of the purpose of the United 
Nations “To develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principles of equal rights and_ self- 
determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen 
universal peace,” 

MINDFUL of the authority of the 


General Assembly to “recommend mea- 
sures for the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation, regardless of origin, which it 
deems likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations,” 

1. TAKES NOTE of the declaration of 
the Yugoslav Delegation that the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia for its part is ready 
to do all that is necessary for the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the 
present resolution; 

2. RECOMMENDS that the Governments 
concerned: 

(a) Conduct their relations and settle 
their disputes in accordance with the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter; 

(b) Conform in their diplomatic inter- 
course with the rules and practices which 
are customary in international relations: 

(c) Settle frontier disputes by means 
of mixed frontier commissions or other 
peaceful means of their choice. 
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judgment on the validity of the com- 
plaint, the Committee should take into 
account the general pattern of conduct 
of the Cominform regimes: the sub- 
version of free institutions, followed 
by a coup d'etat, as in Czechoslovakia; 
the support of an armed attempt to 
overthrow the government of a neigh- 
boring State, as in Greece; the sup- 
port of armed aggression on a larger 
scale, as in Korea; the deliberate at- 
tempt to gain a political objective by 
dooming a city to starvation, as in the 
blockade of Berlin. One of the main 
objectives of the Cominform was to 
try to wreck Europe’s post-war re- 
covery. Also in the pattern were hate 
campaigns against fabricated enemies, 
forced labor, secret police, the travesty 
of justice in propaganda trials and 
the suppression of the rights of the 
individual, Those practices, persistently 
followed by the U.S.S.R. and _ the 
Cominform countries, were at the root 
of the tension in a great part of the 
world, 


COMINFORM The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment accused the Cominform states 
of openly calling on the people of 
Yugoslavia to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Marshall Tito. Broadcasts, 
newspaper articles and speeches made 
by leading government officials in the 
U.S.S.R. and the countries of Eastern 
Europe contained ample evidence that 
the downfall of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment was desired by the Cominform. 
Public statements to that effect had 
been made by leading members of the 
Politbureau. The Cominform resolu- 
tions on Yugoslavia were well-known. 
The resolution adopted on June 28, 
1948 stated outright that the Yugoslav 
regime must not be tolerated and that 
the very existence of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party demanded that an 
end be put to such a regime. A second 
Cominform resolution adopted on 
November 2, 1949 declared that it 
was the duty of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties to give the utmost 
assistance to the Yugoslav working 
class and peasantry who were fighting 
for the return of Yugoslavia to the 
camp of democracy and socialism. 
How did such aggressive pressure 
against Yugoslavia square with the 
role assumed by the Soviet Union as 
the world champion of peace? 

The Romanian Government had, 
during the current year, begun the 
mass deportation of Serb and other 
non-Romanian groups from the Yugo- 
slav frontier region to the eastern part 
of Romania, The recent deportation of 
thousands from Budapest was regarded 
by the United States as a flagrant viola- 
tion of the human rights provisions 
of the Peace Treaty. Furthermore, the 
General Assembly had condemned the 
Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Romania for failing to fulfil their 
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treaty obligations in regard to human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 


MILITARY FORCES The United States 
could also support the contention that 
the Governments of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Romania were violating the 
military provisions of the Peace 
Treaties, said Mr. Cooper. According 
to its estimates, the combined armed 
forces of those three States were more 
than double the size permitted under 
the treaties and had been strengthened 
with modern military equipment, 
weapons and training. The existence 
of these contributed to the tension in 
the Balkan region. Why had those 
governments retreated from their 
obligations, against whom were they 
raising such large armies, and what 
foreign interests encouraged them to 
do so? 

Turning to the charge that the seven 
governments had indulged in discrimi- 
natory practices against Yugoslav 
diplomatic representatives, Mr. Cooper 
said he could not but emphasize that 
the diplomatic representatives of other 
governments had had similar experi- 
ence. The United States had been 
forced to reduce its staffs, the move- 
ments of its official diplomatic repre- 
sentatives had been restricted, and 
local employees had been intimidated 
and forced to leave. In the case of 
Albania and Bulgaria, the United 
States had found it impossible to main- 
tain its diplomatic missions at all. 

His Government, continued Mr. 
Cooper, had had the same experience 
as the Yugoslav Government in en- 
deavoring to protect its nationals 
through diplomatic missions and con- 
sular offices. United States citizens had 
often been denied access to their diplo- 
matic and consular representatives and 
had in many cases had foreign na- 
tionalities thrust upon them by threats, 
chicanery, false promises and other 
forms of pressure. They encountered 
severe difficulties in obtaining exit 
visas from the Cominform countries. 
In certain cases, United States citizens 
had mysteriously disappeared or been 
subjected to spurious trials. 

Clearly, when all those demonstra- 
tions of hostility were directed against 
a single country, they constituted ag- 
gressive pressure and were contrary 
to the Charter principles of self- 
determination, national sovereignty and 
independence. It was the right and 
duty of the General Assembly to con- 
sider the Yugoslav complaint under 
Articles 10, 11 and 14. 


UNITED STATES HELP Many countries 
viewed the situation with growing con- 
cern and his own had, at the request 
of Yugoslavia, provided economic and 
military assistance, notwithstanding the 
fact that Yugoslavia was under the 
communist regime to which the Unit- 
ed States people were opposed by tradi- 


tion and in principle. It should be re- 
membered that although the U.S.S.R. 
was a communist State, the United 
States had offered it substantial assist- 
ance when it had fallen victim to Nazi 
aggression because in that case also 
the fundamental principle of national 
independence and territorial integrity 
had been flouted. But the U.S.S.R. 
refused to honor those principles and 
had insisted instead on absolute con- 
trol of those states where power was 
in the hands of the communists. The 
communist faith and outlook did not 
suffice without absolute and uncondi- 
tional subservience to the U.S.S.R. 

The United Nations, however, was 
not concerned with the split within 
the Cominform, but only with the 
observance of the Charter which 
recognized the sovereign equality of 
all states. The Yugoslav draft resolu- 
tion declared the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s readiness to carry out the pro- 
posed recommendations which, inter 
alia, called for the settlement of 
frontier differences by mixed frontier 
commissions or other peaceful means. 
If all the governments concerned ap- 
plied that resolution in the letter and 
the spirit, tension between Yugoslavia 
and the Cominform States should be 
reduced. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cooper concluded, 
since the Committee had approved the 
setting up of a Balkan sub-commis- 
sion, the United Nations would be able 
at the request of any state or states 
concerned to watch developments and 
call upon a body equipped to observe 
and report on any situation likely to 
endanger the peace. It hoped that the 
services of the sub-commission would 
not be needed and that the Yugoslav 
draft resolution would achieve its pur- 
pose. If it really desired to do so, the 
U.S.S.R. Government could alleviate 
the existing tension, There need be 
neither victor nor vanquished in the 
settlement of differences, it would be 
in the interests of all concerned if the 
victory were won by the Charter. 

After the representative of Nicara- 
gua had indicated his support of the 
Yugoslav draft resolution, Mr. R. M. 
MacDonnell, of Canada, said his dele- 
gation had been struck by the contrast 
in the speeches of Brazil and the 
U.S.S.R. The former had pointed to 
the moderation evident in the resolu- 
tion submitted by the delegation of 
Yugoslavia and other representatives 
had made the same point. The Yugo- 
slav resolution was commendable for 
its restraint; whereas the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R., had confined him- 
self to piling up counter-accusations 
against Yugoslavia. 


CANADIAN INFORMATION Canada, how- 
ever, had information which bore out 
the Yugoslav charges against the Gov- 
ernments of the U.S.S.R. and the 
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other countries concerned, and 
thought the requests embodied in the 
draft resolution entirely justified. 

There was no denying that a dan- 
gerous situation was building up in the 
Balkans. Direct and indirect pressure 
of many kinds was being applied 
against Yugoslavia because of what 
certain governments considered heresy. 
Extracts from official correspondence 
between Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 
made it clear that co-operation with 
the latter country actually meant not 
only total acceptance of Communist 
ideology but total acceptance of So- 
viet domination. Canada, he con- 
cluded, would support the Yugoslav 
draft resolution. 

A. Van Glabbeke, for Belgium, re- 
called the U.S.S.R. proposals to the 
General Assembly of measures “to 
Strengthen peace and friendship 
among the nations” and said he could 
not understand, in the light of such 
proposals, how the U.S.S.R. could 
refuse to accept the resolution before 
the Committee, couched as it was in 
such very moderate terms. 

The facts enumerated by Yugoslavia 
showed that pressure was being ap- 
plied on that country not by one 
country alone, but by all the countries 
of the Cominform. It was a case of 
concerted, carefully planned political 
and economic action by a whole group 
of countries. Belgium would vote for 
the simple and reasonable resolution 
submitted by Yugoslavia. 

Peru also would support the draft 
resolution, said Enrique Goytisolo. 
The existing tension had been clearly 
revealed in the Yugoslav statement. 


UNITED KINGDOM When the Committee 
resumed its debate on November 30, 
the first speaker was Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom. Com- 
paring the validity of the arguments 
advanced by Yugoslavia and _ the 
U.S.S.R., Sir Gladwyn said that so far 
as the allegations adduced by Yugo- 
slavia in support of its draft resolution 
were concerned, he noted that when 
ever it had been possible to verify 
them, their accuracy had been con- 
firmed. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, had 
merely read a list of frontier incidents, 
responsibility for which he had at- 
tempted to throw upon Yugoslavia. 
Further, while asserting that Yugo- 
slavia was nothing more than an 
American colony, he had been unable 
to refute any of the Yugoslav charges. 

Sir Gladwyn then recalled the part 
played by Yugoslavia in the struggle 
against fascist tyranny and the hopes 
which the Yugoslav people had placed 
in the U.S.S.R. For three years, Yugo- 
slavia had striven to cooperate with 
the U.S.S.R., and in so doing had 
been led to adopt an attitude of 
suspicion towards the western Powers. 
When in 1948 the Cominform decided 
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to expel the Yugoslav Communist 
Party, Yugoslavia had had a rude 
awakening. However, it was to that 
break with the Cominform that Yugo- 
slavia owed the preservation of its 
independence. 

The main cause of Balkan tension, 
he continued, was the tendency of 
the U.S.S.R. to regard as enemies 
governments which did not accept its 
views unreservedly. Such was not the 
attitude of the western countries which 
were members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization; they were ac- 
customed to settle their differences 
in a spirit of mutual tolerance and by 
a process of democratic discussion 
and debate. If it really wanted to re- 
duce tension in the Balkans, the 
U.S.S.R. could adopt those demo- 
cratic methods. It could end the broad- 
cast campaigns against the Yugoslav 
Government, authorize re-establish- 
ment of normal diplomatic relations 
between Yugoslavia and the Comin- 
form States, and say that it was pre- 
pared in its relations with the Yugo- 
slav Government to abide by the 
principles of the Charter. That would 
be a more constructive attitude than 
to claim that Yugoslavia was an 
armed camp controlled by the Ameri- 
can army. If Yugoslavia had accepted 
the help of the western Powers, it 
was because it had been impelled to do 
so by the need to protect itself 
against the dangers of invasion. 

The Yugoslav draft resolution made 
only reasonable requests; it did not 
even condemn the activities of the 
U.S.S.R. No Government could re- 
fuse to act in accordance with the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter; 
and no Government could refuse to 
conform to the practices necessary 
in international relations, or to settle 
frontier disputes by means of mixed 
commissions. He hoped the U.S.S.R. 
would end its dispute with Yugoslavia 
and it was in that hope that the 
United Kingdom would support the 
draft resolution, 


CHILE Chile, said Manuel Trucco, was 
particularly well qualified to recall 
the attempts which the U.S.S.R. had 
made to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other States. In 1945, the 
Chilean Government, elected with the 
support of the Communist Party, had 
had to defend itself against attempts 
at interference similar to those 
described by the Yugoslav representa- 
tive. The diplomatic representatives of 
the countries within the Soviet Union 
orbit had attempted to _ interfere 
directly in questions which lay within 
the exclusive competence of the 
Chilean Government. It was for that 
reason that his Government had 
broken with the Communist Party and 
with the U.S.S.R. and the satellite 
countries. 

Yugoslavia’s present situation, said 


Mr. Trucco, had many features in 
common with that of Czechoslovakia 
prior to 1948. There was concrete 
evidence that the U.S.S.R. had sought 
to incite members of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party against their own 
Government and had endeavored to 
exercise its authority in Yugoslavia 
as in the other Central European 
countries. It was remarkable that 
when that evidence was adduced, the 
U.S.S.R. should adopt in the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee the same attitude 
of denial as it had adopted in the 
Security Council at the time of the 
Czechoslovak affair. 

The facts showed that the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
countries within its political orbit had, 
in their diplomatic relations with 
Yugoslavia, pursued a policy in 
flagrant contradiction with established 
international practice. Those same 
Governments were attempting to 
drown Yugoslavia in a flood of radio 
propaganda and had repeatedly vio- 
lated human rights to the detriment of 
a large number of Yugoslav nationals. 
He asked whether the U.S.S.R. would 
support a draft resolution by which 
the General Assembly asked for in- 
formation concerning the fate of all 
the Yugoslav nationals who had been 
victims of those violations of human 
rights. If it refused, or abstained, 
that would be proof that the U.S.S.R.’s 
claim to protect human rights was 
merely a propaganda attitude. 

The Yugoslav complaint clearly re- 
vealed the underlying causes of the 
international unrest: the U.S.S.R. 
Government was seeking to impose 
its doctrines directly or indirectly in 
all countries. For that reason the 
General Assembly must, by adopting 
the Yugoslav draft resolution, oppose 
the U.S.S.R.’s attempts at hegemony. 


UKRAINIAN S.S.R. L. T. Palamarchuk, 
for the Ukrainian S.S.R. said it was 
easy to see what the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment sought to achieve in referring its 
complaint to the United Nations. Its 
first aim was to use the complaint to 
intensify the propaganda campaign 
against the People’s Democracies; 
then, to cover up its own _ hostile 
activities against those countries, to 
mislead the public at home and abroad 
as to its activities, to help in under- 
mining the historic friendship between 
the Yugoslav people and the other 
peoples of the Slav community and, 
lastly, to subject those peoples to the 
influence of the imperialist countries. 

Yugoslavia’s hostile policy towards 
the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democ- 
racies, he continued, was the result 
of its submission to the policy of the 
American imperialists who had _ se- 
cured a firm hold on the Yugoslav 
economy. The sole purpose of the 
credits and loans granted to Yugo- 
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slavia by the United States was to en- 
able it to obtain arms to increase the 
output of raw materials and semi- 
finished products for the preparation 
of the war. 

The total subservience of Yugo- 
slavia to the United States was clearly 
shown in the agreement concluded 
between the two countries on Novem- 
ber 14, 1951, providing for the sup- 
ply of arms to Yugoslavia and the 
dispatch to that country of a military 
mission. Under that agreement, Yugo- 
slavia bound itself to supply the 
United States with the raw materials 
and semi-finished goods required for 
the latter’s rearmament. 

The purpose of the complaint 
brought by Yugoslavia against the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democ- 
racies was to divert public opinion 
from facts which showed that the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States wanted to convert Yugoslavia 
into a springboard for aggression 
against the People’s Democracies. 


DEPORTATIONS The United States rep- 
resentative had said that, while all the 
charges brought by Yugoslavia against 
the People’s Democracies could not be 
substantiated, it appeared certain that 
the Hungarian authorities had carried 
out mass deportations of persons of 
Yugoslav origin. That assertion was 
false. The Hungarian Government 
had merely ordered the deportation of 
criminals and fascists who had en- 
gaged in subversive activities. 

The Yugoslav ethnic minorities in 
Hungary enjoyed the same rights as 
citizens of Hungarian ethnic origin 
while the Yugoslav Government ap- 
plied a policy of discrimination to 
Hungarians residing in Yugoslavia. 
Furthermore, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment used its diplomatic missions in 
the People’s Democracies as centres 
of espionage and subversive activities. 


GREECE Greece, said Alexis Kyrou, 
felt that the reply of the U.S.S.R. to 
the Yugoslav statement and the re- 
marks of the representatives of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. had merely served to 
support the Yugoslav case by argu- 
ments which, because advanced by the 
other side, gave even more weight to 
Mr. Djilas’ statement; For example, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. and 
his Ukrainian colleague had confined 
themselves to shifting responsibility 
for the frontier incidents to Yugoslavia 
without denying their seriousness or 
their increasing frequency. It was not 
very clear, in the circumstances, as the 
United Kingdom representative had 
rightly pointed out, why they should 
object to the third recommendation of 
the Yugoslav draft resolution provid- 
ing for settlement of frontier disputes 
by mixed commissions or other peace- 
ful means. 

Nor was it clear what objections 
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the U.S.S.R. might have to the other 
two recommendations contained in the 
Yugoslav draft resolution, asking the 
Governments concerned to settle their 
disputes in accordance with the spirit 
of the Charter, and to conform in 
their diplomatic intercourse with the 
rules and practices customary in inter- 
national relations. 

Although the United Nations had 
really been powerless to protect Yugo- 
slavia from the “friendly” pressure of 
the U.S.S.R. before June 28, 1948, it 
could not remain silent in view of the 
alarming character which that pressure 
had assumed since that time. 

Greece, which had been taught by 
bitter experience, was rather sceptical 
regarding the chances that the Yugo- 
slav draft resolution would be imple- 
mented. Nevertheless, it would vote 
for it. 


ECUADOR Ecuador, unable to support 
either party, was none the less greatly 
impressed by certain facts, said Teo- 
doro Bustamante. The Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment had made very serious accu- 
sations, based on a large number of 
facts. The U.S.S.R. had not made a 
convincing reply. Other delegations, 
which Ecuador trusted and which had 
more extensive and more direct means 
of information, had corroborated 
Yugoslavia’s charges. In spite of the 
differences between the two versions 
of the affair, one important point re- 
mained: the tension prevailing for 
more than three years was increasing 
and might prove prejudicial to the 
freedom, sovereignty and the security 
of several States. The General Assem- 
bly should therefore invite the States 
concerned to settle the dispute in the 
spirit of the Charter, abstain from 
taking any action which might en- 
danger the security of a State or the 
peace of the world, and respect the 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of all States. 

Aware of the General Assembly’s 
opinion that aggression was the most 
serious crime against the peace and 
security of the world, Ecuador sup- 
ported the preamble and the first two 
paragraphs of the operative part of 
the Yugoslav draft resolution. It had 
welcomed the Yugoslav delegation’s 
declarations that its Government was 
ready to carry out any recommenda- 
tion made by the General Assembly 
in that connection and was sorry that 
the U.S.S.R. had not shown similar 
good-will. 

It hoped that the U.S.S.R. would 
declare itself ready to respect Yugo- 
slav national institutions and to co- 
operate with Yugoslavia in reaching 
a peaceful solution. If the U.S.S.R. 
delegation made such a declaration, 
said Mr. Bustamante, he would be 
ready to support an amendment by 
which the Assembly would note the 
promise to be made by Yugoslavia and 


the U.S.S.R. to take all necessary steps 
to carry out the recommendations 
contained in the draft resolution. 


Turning to the last paragraph of the 
operative part of the draft resolution 
submitted by Yugoslavia, Mr. Busta- 
mante stressed that it was precisely 
because Yugoslavia had exhausted all 
the possibilities of settlement through 
the normal diplomatic channels that 
it had appealed to the United Nations. 
Moreover, the U.S.S.R. also did not 
seem to think that a settlement could 
be reached by means of direct negotia- 
tion. Too, even more serious charges 
had been brought against Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania. It was there- 
fore doubtful whether the mixed com- 
missions referred to in the operative 
part of the resolution could obtain 
better results, when the situation had 
reached the stage of acute crisis and 
when both parties entertained mutual 
mistrust. The United Nations, how- 
ver, had in the Balkan Sub-commission 
an organ which seemed suitable for 
undertaking the functions devolving 
on the mixed commissions. That sub- 
commission, the establishment of 
which within the framework of the 
Peace Observation Commission had 
been recommended by the committee, 
was to have authority over “any area 
of international tension in the Bal- 
kans.” The Peace Observation Com- 
mission and, hence, its subsidiary 
organs, had the twofold advantage of 
being impartial bodies, competent to 
appraise the various aspects of the 
problem objectively, and of not having 
aroused the opposition of any delega- 
tion. The objections of the U.S.S.R. 
to the establishment of the Peace 
Observation Commission were not 
fundamental. The Balkan sub-com- 
mission might therefore do very useful 
work and, if the relevant paragraph 
of the operative part of the draft reso- 
lution were interpreted to mean that 
the parties were authorized to resort 
to the good offices of that sub-com- 
mission, the delegation of Ecuador 
would vote for the draft resolution as 
a whole. 


FURTHER SUPPORT New Zealand, said 
J. V. Wilson, was glad that Yugoslavia 
had shown firmness and resolution and 
that its attitude had received the com- 
mittee’s almost unanimous moral sup- 
port. New Zealand hoped the proposal 
would be adopted by a large majority 
and that its implementation would lead 
to a relaxation of tension and the 
re-establishment of normal relations 
between Yugoslavia and its neighbors. 

Guerin de Beaumont; of France, 
said that one of the principal causes 
of existing tensions lay in the abnormal 
nature of diplomatic relations between 
Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. and the 
People’s Democracies. France also 
had experienced the expulsion of 
diplomatic and consular _ officials, 
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which was incompatible with good- 
neighborly relations. 

At the beginning of 1951, the 
French Government, aware of the 
tension in the Balkans, had informed 
the Yugoslav Government that it was 
following developments and it would 
not fail to consider the consequences 
within the framework of its interna- 
tional obligations. 

The existing situation was not new 
and the Yugoslav proposal to set up 
mixed commissions to settle frontier 
disputes seemed excellent. The Gen- 
eral Assembly could not disregard its 
obligation to try to settle disputes 
between States Members of the United 
Nations by peaceful means and by 
direct negotiation. France would vote 
for the Yugoslav draft resolution. 


BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R. To P. E. Asta- 
penko, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
inclusion of the Yugoslav item on the 
agenda represented another attempt 
by the aggressive groups of the Anglo- 
American bloc to use the General 
Assembly to slander the U.S.S.R. and 
the People’s Democracies. Far from 
alleviating strained relations among 
nations, the effect was to render exist- 
ing world tension even more acute. 

The Yugoslav Government had re- 
sorted to a campaign of slander to 
conceal from its people the true nature 
of the anti-democratic policy it had 
adopted to serve United States imper- 
ialism. That policy had led it to 
repeal nationalization laws, discard the 
blueprints for a planned economy, 
restore a large part of the country’s 
resources to private ownership, sur- 
render key industries to foreign corpo- 
rations, and flood the Yugoslav market 
with foreign commodities. These 
measures had brought the Yugoslav 
economy to the verge of collapse. The 
United States on the other hand, had 
been permitted to utilize cultivated 
land for the construction of military 
airfields, to erect fortifications on river 
banks, and to set up ammunition 
dumps and stockpiles of strategic ma- 
terials in preparation for a new war. 
American “observers” had entered the 
country in large numbers. 

Weapons used by the Tito regime 
against its former benefactors included 
sabotage carried out by Yugoslav dip- 
lomatic representatives stationed in 
the People’s Democracies, repeated 
unilateral violations of economic treat- 
ies and agreements, and deliberate 
provocation of border incidents within 
the neighboring countries. Yugoslav 
embassy and consular officials had 
acted as spies, diversionists and agents 
provocateurs, while fully-accredited 
diplomatic staff members from the 
neighboring democracies had been ar- 
rested and attacked by the Yugoslav 
police. 

Further, Yugoslavia had violated 
treaties of economic assistance con- 
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cluded with the People’s Democracies. 
It had curtailed and ultimately stopped 
deliveries of raw materials to Hungary; 
had violated a convention regulating 
border traffic with Romania by sending 
spies and hostile propaganda into that 
country; and had flouted its economic 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. 

Yugoslavia had provoked border 
incidents with its neighbors and had 
violated the air space and land bound- 
aries of Albania and Hungary to such 
an extent that Hungary had recorded 
795 border violations by Yugoslav 
units in 1950. Romania and Bulgaria 
had protested fruitlessly against sim- 
ilar violations. 


YUGOSLAV REPLY In reply, Mr. Djilas 
(Yugoslavia) denied the Byelorussian 
S.S.R.’s allegations. Nor, he said, had 
his country repealed laws governing 
the nationalization of industry and 
trade. 

Arthur Lourie said Israel endorsed 
the operative clauses of the Yugoslav 
draft resolution, particularly because 
no attempt was made to assess the 
truth of the contradictory allegations 
placed before the Committee or to 
assign responsibility for the tension 
which manifestly existed between 
Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. It was 
gratified to note that the preamble 
had been so revised as to eliminate 
any implication of acceptance of the 
evidence presented and informally sug- 
gested a further drafting change in 
the preamble to the same purpose. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Mr. Hajek, of Czech- 
oslovakia, believed the Yugoslav item 
had been included in the agenda to 
deflect the United Nations from its 
real purpose and undermine its pres- 
tige. Yugoslavia was not concerned 
to settle its differences with its neigh- 
bors or maintain peace; it sought, on 
the contrary, to heighten tension in 
the Balkans and to seize upon a pre- 
text for aggression against the U.S.S.R. 
and the People’s Democracies. It was 
aided and abetted by the forces of 
United States imperialism. Yugoslavia 
had become a minor link in the whole 
strategy of the Atlantic bloc. 

The Yugoslav Government, he 
charged, had carried out mass deporta- 
tions of national minorities in a man- 
ner which proved that they were part 
of the fabric of its war preparations. 
Czechoslovak citizens had been denied 
repartriation and subjected to persecu- 
tion. Their cultural life was under- 
mined and their educational organiza- 
tions were disbanded. 

The frontier incidents mentioned 
had been instigated by Yugoslavia it- 
self. Numerous armed attacks had 
been made on Albanian territory. In 
Hungary, Yugoslav units had crossed 
the border and fired on their own ter- 
ritory in order to substantiate charges 
of aggression. Romanian patrols had 
been fired upon from Yugoslavia. 


Yugoslavia had undertaken to play 
a part in the strategic plans for a new 
world war, and in order to do so was 
repaying with ingratitude the countries 
which had helped it in time of need. 
Czechoslovakia had exported sugar, 
textiles and shoes to Yugoslavia and 
had even supplied that country with 
entire industrial plants. Yugoslavia had 
been in arrears with its exports of zinc 
and copper because its Government 
was speculating on the world market. 
Execessive prices had been charged 
for its commodities, and restrictive 
conditions had been laid down in 
agreements. Guarantees had been re- 
fused, and proposals from Czecho- 
slovakia to improve relations had been 
rejected. Thousands of Yugoslavs who 
had received training in Czechoslovak 
heavy-industry firms had used _ that 
training as a cover for economic 
espionage. In all those ways Yugo- 
slavia had failed to keep to its trade 
agreements and had sabotaged the in- 
ternal economy of other countries. 

The slanderous charges brought 
against the Peoples Democracies by 
the Yugoslav Government, Mr. Hajek 
declared, must be rejected by the rep- 
resentatives of those democracies, 
which still felt a genuine friendship 
for the Yugoslav people, who were 
victims of presuure from the United 
States. 

It was absurd to accuse the U.S.S.R., 
which had early in its history pro- 
mulgated a law on the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, of dominating the 
People’s Democracies. Relations be- 
tween them rested on a common cul- 
tural idea. 


POLAND Poland, said J. Katz-Suchy, 
thought it questionable whether the 
deterioration in its relations with Yugo- 
slavia was its fault alone. At a time 
when Poland had had no illusions con- 
cerning the true nature of the Tito 
regime, it had been prepared to enter 
into trade agreements with Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia had done everything pos- 
sible to prevent the proper fulfilment 
of those agreements. It had failed to 
send the necessary representatives, and 
had obstructed Polish representatives 
who had visited the country. Diplo- 
matic intervention had proved fruit- 
less. 

Yugoslavia complained of an eco- 
nomic blockade, but had not men- 
tioned that she had sabotaged the long- 
term trade agreement between Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia so that the Hun- 
garian economy might be disorganized. 

Yugoslav diplomats had committed 
espionage and sabotage until it had 
been necessary to request them to 
leave Poland. Yugoslavia obviously 
wanted to see Poland reduced to 
chaos, and by 1949 Poland had ceased 
to consider itself bound by the treaty 
of mutual assistance. 
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The Tito Government had come to 
the General Assembly backed by the 
promise of the United States Govern- 
ment to support any slander, however 
gross. Post-war period Yugoslavia had 
entered into treaties of friendship and 
alliance with Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Romania, but none the less _ had 
perpetrated hostile acts against these 
countries, attempting to overthrow the 
Government of Hungary, and organiz- 
ing subversive activity in Bulgaria. 

The Yugoslav complaints against 
Albania—a small country attacked by 
Greece were without foundation. 
Albania, after concluding an economic 
agreement with Yugoslavia, was faced 
with an attempt to control the eco- 
nomic life of the country which, had 
the plan succeeded, would have trans- 
formed Albania into a Yugoslav 
colony. 

Severance of relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democ- 
racies and subservience to foreign 
Powers, said Mr. Katz-Suchy, had 
brought Yugoslavia to the brink of 
disaster. Reiterating the charges made 
by the representative of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., he said that in Yugoslavia 
the building of socialism had been 
abandoned, the five-year plan put aside, 
the peoples’ standard of living sacrificed 
to preparation for war, and the coun- 
try’s production geared to United 
States demands for raw materials. 

The draft resolution had been re- 
peatedly described as reasonable and 
moderate, Mr. Katz-Suchy concluded, 
but was obviously linked to the reso- 
lution recently adopted by the Com- 
mittee establishing a Balkan sub-com- 
mission. That organ was clearly in- 
tended not only for Greece but also 
for Yugoslavia and the whole Balkan 
region. The Yugoslav draft resolution 
would serve as a basis for future pro- 
vocation and further incidents on the 
Yugoslav frontiers. The Committee 
should reject it and condemn the 
action of the Yugoslav delegation. 





AUSTRALIA Australia, said J. D. L. 
Hood, considered that the contents 
and the implications of the Polish state- 
ment reinforced the validity of the 
Yugoslav complaint. It was not a case 
of differences between neighbors, nor 
of disputes arising from past trade 
agreements, but as the representative 
of Chile had pointed out, of the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Yugo- 
slavia. The allegations of the Yugo- 
slav representative constituted one of 
the most serious situations with which 
the General Assembly was concerned. 
Polemics were irrelevant in a case 
where a complaint had been lodged 
and a definite proposal submitted. 
The Yugoslav proposal had been 
strenuously Opposed by the Govern- 
ments referred to in the definition of 
the item and, had the representatives 
of those Governments refused to dis- 
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cuss the matter at all, their attitude 
would have been logical and com- 
prehensive. By making counter-accusa- 
tions, however, they had by implica- 
tion admitted that tension did exist 
between Yugoslavia and her neighbors. 
What reason had they, then, for not 
wishing to remedy the situation? 

The evidence submitted by Yugo- 
slavia, Mr. Hood concluded, showed 
that it was not responsible for the 
existing state of affairs. There was a 
clear prima facie case, with which the 
Committee must deal in accordance 
with the Charter. The recommenda- 
tions of the draft resolution were com- 
prehensive and practicable, and bore 
witness to Yugoslavia’s good faith. 
If after adoption these recommenda- 
tions failed to achieve their purpose, 
aimed at world domination, and would 
be clear. 


CHINA For China, Mr. Liu-Chieh 
pointed out that two years previously 
the Chinese delegation had submitted 
to the United Nations a similar but 
even more serious charge arising from 
the Soviet violations of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 
August 14, 1945. Evidence of the 
U.S.S.R.’s_ aggressive designs on 
China corroborated the evidence about 
Yugoslavia. The situation called for 
the services of such an organ as the 
Balkan sub-commission. China be- 
lieved that hostilities against Yugo- 
slavia were not aimed solely at that 
country but formed part and parcel of 
the strategy of the U.S.S.R., which 
aimed at world domination and would 
vote for the draft resolution. 

At the committee’s final meeting on 
the Yugoslav complaint, Nuredin Ver- 
gin, of Turkey, felt that the Commit- 
tee should take note of the tension be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the countries 
mentioned in the Yugoslav draft reso- 
lution and then proceed to determine 
the causes of that tension. He would 
support the revised Yugoslav draft 
resolution. 


SUBSTANCE OF CHARGES It was signifi- 
cant, said Mr. Sobolev (U.S.S.R.), 
that most of the speakers of the Amer- 
ican bloc had refrained from com- 
menting on the substance of the 
charges brought by Yugoslavia. That 
reticence clearly showed that the 
Yugoslav complaint was intended to 
divert public opinion, both in Yugo- 
slavia and in the world, from the 
traitorous policy of the Yugoslav 
rulers, who were delivering their peo- 
ple into the hands of the American 
imperialists and transforming Yugo- 
slavia into an instrument of United 
States political aggression. 

The United States representative 
had said that his country was giving 
Yugoslavia economic and military as- 
sistance notwithstanding its commu- 
nist regime, but had not explained 





why the United States was making 
such an exception from its general 
policy. The explanation was that the 
American monopolists had no doubt 
as to the fascist character of the Yugo- 
slay regime and knew that Yugo- 
slavia’s rulers were converting the 
country into an American military base. 
The United States had neither aided 
Yugoslavia in healing the wounds of 
the second world war nor granted it 
credits for the reconstruction of its de- 
molished factories and houses. Its 
financial aid had been given only for 
the building of airfields, strategic roads 
and military bases. 

The Committee should reject the 
Yugoslav draft resolution because it 
contained nothing but = slanderous 
statements and insinuations against the 
U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies. 


UNVERIFIED COMPLAINTS Instead of at- 
tempting to refute the charges made 
by Yugoslavia, said Mr. Djilas, the 
countries of Eastern Europe had made 
complaints against Yugoslavia which 
could not be verified by the Commit- 
tee. Even if Yugoslavia were guilty, 
it was still not clear why the Govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe had inter- 
fered in the affairs of Yugoslavia and 
refused to restore normal relations. 
The U.S.S.R. representative had not 
even dared to mention political rela- 
tions. Nor, continued Mr. Djilas, had 
his adversaries made any reference to 
the statements of the Cominform or 
of the Government leaders, which 
were direct incitements to revolt in 
Yugoslavia. They had not spoken of 
the violations of the peace treaties 
concluded with Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Romania, nor of the campaign of 
hate directed against Yugoslavia, They 
had not refuted the evidence presented 
by Yugoslavia regarding the extermi- 
nation of Yugoslav minorities in the 
Cominform countries, which betrayed 
the U.S.S.R.’s plans to enslave the 
Yugoslav people but had failed to 
convince the Yugoslav minorities liv- 
ing under their police supervision. 
They had simply fabricated alleged 
persecutions of national minorities in 
Yugoslavia 

As early as 1949, said Mr. Djila, 
Yugoslavia had proposed to the 
U.S.S.R. through diplomatic channels 
the repatriation of all Soviet citizens 
who so desired. There had been no 
reply. 

Recalling the U.S.S.R. statement 
that Yugoslavia had failed to deliver 
certain goods within the agreed time- 
limits, Mr. Djilas said he did not 
dispute that there had been delays. 
Arbitration procedures had been pro- 
vided to meet that type of difficulty, 
but instead of resorting to them, eight 
countries had unilaterally and simul- 
taneously broken off economic rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia, giving purely 
political reasons for their action. 
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As to U.S.S.R. assistance to Yugo- 
slavia, the U.S.S.R. credit of 795 mil- 
lion roubles had been largely made up 
of investment credits amounting to 
135 million dinars under an agreement 
signed in 1947. Of that total, Yugo- 
slavia had received goods in 1949 not 
exceeding $800,000 in value. Gener- 
ally speaking, the statistics supplied 
by the representatives of the U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia and Poland had been 
manipulated and should not be taren 
seriously. 

These countries had also distorted 
the facts regarding the frontier inci- 
dents, in an attempt to place responsi- 
bility on Yugoslavia. The incidents 
revealed, moreover, the existence of a 
state of tension which Yugoslavia’s 
neighbors were trying to maintain. 
For its part, Yugoslavia asked nothing 
more than to put an end to it. 

The statements of the U.S.S.R. bloc 
that Yugoslavia was becoming an 
American military base, since the 
United States had furnished it with 
aid and weapons, could be answered 
by pointing out that the U.S.S.R. itself 
had received American aid, without 
thereby becoming subject to the Unit- 
ed States. It was, moreover, natural 
that Yugoslavia should have tried to 
re-equip its army when the U.S.S.R. 
was arming Romania, Hungary and 
Bulgaria in contravention of the peace 
treaties. Yugoslavia’s rearmament was 
designed entirely to improve its de- 
fences against aggression. It did not 
mean that the American General Staff 
had assumed command of the Yugo- 
slav army. 

Equally baseless were the assertions 
concerning terrorism in Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia was a country where tour- 
ists, diplomats and journalists moved 
about freely. They had been able to 
see for themselves that there was no 
terrorism in Yugoslavia and no con- 
centration camps or forced labor 
camps. 

Yugoslavia, he said, had on several 
occasions proposed a peaceful settle- 
ment of all outstanding disputes, but 
all those proposals and appeals had 
met with no reply. 

He did not think that he could 
accept the Israel representative’s pro- 
posal for amendment of the preamble 
to the draft resolution. Yugoslavia 
had made a complaint, and that com- 
plaint must be mentioned if the draft 
resolution was to have any meaning. 
He hoped that draft resolution would 
be approved by a large majority and 
asked for a paragraph by paragraph 
vote. 


VOTING In the voting, the first para- 
graph of the preamble was adopted by 
48 votes to 5, with 4 abstentions, the 
second by 51 votes to 5, with 2 absten- 
tions, the third by 52 votes to 5 and 
the fourth by 53 votes to 5. Para- 
graph 1 of the operative part was 
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adopted by 52 votes to 5, with | 
abstention, paragraph 2, sub-paragraph 
(a), by 52 votes to 5, with | absten- 
tion, sub-paragraph (b) by 52 votes 
to 5, with | abstention, sub-paragraph 
(c) by S51 votes to 5, with | abstention. 


Finally, the draft resolution as a 
with 2  abstensions. (Afghanistan, 
Iran). 

At the conclusion of the voting a 
number of representatives explained 
their votes. 





MR. LIE’S STATEMENT ON DEATH OF LORD PERTH 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie has 
issued the following statement on the 
death of Lord Perth, who, as Sir Eric 
Drummond, was long Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations: 

“The Secretary-General has learned 
with deep regret of the death of the 
Earl of Perth, who, as Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, was Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations from its establish- 
ment in 1919 until 1933. It was Lord 
Perth who took the decision that the 
Secretariat of the League should be 
an international one, its members 
owing their loyalty to the organization 
itself; it was he who built up that 
Secretariat to a position of authority 
and prestige; and to his achievement 
is mainly due the provision in the 
United Nations Charter that the new 


international Secretariat should be one 
of the principal organs of the United 
Nations. Lord Perth has been an 
example and inspiration to those who 
have succeeded him. He was one of 
the great pioneers in international or- 
ganization and will forever be remem- 
bered and honored by the United 
Nations.” 

The Secretary-General sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Lady Perth: 

“Lord Perth was a pioneer of inter- 
national organization and his work has 
been an example and inspiration to 
those who have succeeded him in in- 
ternational service. Please accept on 
behalf of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat and myself the deepest sympathy 
in your great loss.” 


| ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES HOLDS MEETING | 








THE UNITED NATIONS High Commissioner's Advisory Committee on Refugees held the opening 
meeting of its session at Geneva on December 3, 1951. The Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, France, Holy 
See, Israel, Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, and Venezuela. Repre- 
sentatives of ILO, WHO, and IRO were present. q 
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FIFTH COMMITTEE APPROVES 1952 SCALE 
OF CONTRIBUTIONS BY MEMBER STATES 


HE scale of contributions to the 

expenses of the United Nations 
for 1952 recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Contributions has been 
adopted by the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee after con- 
sideration of four draft resolutions and 
several meetings of debate. The discus- 
sion of contributions opened with the 
presentation of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributious by its Chair- 
man, Maria Z. N. Witteveen, of 
the Netherlands. Two considerations 
guided the Contributions Committee, 
said Miss Witteveen, the removal of 
maladjustments in the scale of pay- 
ments and progress toward compliance 
with General Assembly resolution 238 
(A), which provides that “in normal 
times no one Member state should 
contribute more than one third of the 
ordinary expenses of the United Na- 
tions for any one year.” The Com- 
mittee had also borne in mind the ulti- 
mate objective of achieving a perma- 
nent scale in accordance with Assem- 
bly rule of procedure 159. It had 
decided that conditions did not war- 
rant establishment of such a scale, but 
that progress could be made toward 
this goal. The changes recommended 
for 1952 did not necessarily reflect 
changes in national income during the 
previous year. In some cases they were 
corrections of maladjustments which 
had become apparent through im- 
proved statistics or through economic 
trends over a number of years. Since 
recent estimates of national income 
were not always available and because 
of the difficulty of converting national 
incomes in national currencies to a 
common unit, the Commission had 
used great caution in recommending 
changes in contributions. Estimating 
national income was not only com- 
plex, but a relatively new art. How- 
ever the Committee had been pleased 
to see that recent official estimates for 
a number of Member states had be- 
come available for the first time and 
the quality and completeness of others 
had improved. Miss Witteveen an- 
nounced that the 1949 contributions 
to the United Nations had been col- 
lected in full and that the 1950 and 
1951 collections stood at 94.45 and 
79.83 per cent respectively of the total 
assessments for those years. 


GENERAL DEBATE Although the Com- 
mittee’s report was not unanimous, 
said Mr. Vorys, of the United 
States, opening the general debate, it 
presented a working basis for solution 
of a problem on which the United Na- 
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tions Charter gave no guidance. Mem- 
bers of the United Nations were not 
equal in anything except voting, and 
there was therefore no sure guide or 
formula for apportioning contribu- 
tions, but the organization must never- 
theless have a firm financial basis. 
States would probably not submit too 
long to over-taxation and under-repre- 
sentation in any international organi- 
zation, nor should the United Nations 
be unduly dependent for too long a 
time upon any nation or group of na- 
tions because of the size of their con- 
tributions. What was needed was a 
plan which struck an equitable bal- 
ance between voting strength and pay- 
ing possibilities. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, the United States delegation 
believed the time had come to apply 
without delay the one-third ratio as a 
maximum contribution for any one 
Member. The Contributions Commit- 
tee had expressed the view that times 
were not yet normal and had proposed 
to postpone application of the one- 
third principle for two years. Mr. 
Vorys pointed out that recent United 
States support of United Nations prin- 
ciples had far exceeded not merely 
one-third, but even 100 per cent of 
the United Nations budget. The Unit- 
ed States had carried the major bur- 
den of the Korean campaign, suffer- 
ing over 100,000 casualties and spend- 
ing billions of dollars. In view of that 
record it urged immediate application 
of the one-third rule. Mr. Vorys re- 
jected the argument that times were 
not normal as an excuse for continu- 
ing current contribution levels. The 
Contributions Committee, he said, had 
acknowledged that many temporary 
dislocations of national economies had 
now been corrected. Statements made 
during the thirteenth session of the 
Economic and Social Council revealed 
that pre-war levels of production had 
been exceeded in most countries. In 
economic terms the world had re- 
turned to normal. The United States 
delegation could not agree that the ad- 
justment which the Contributions 
Committee had made from _ newly 
available statistics should be extended 
over several years. It considered that 
some penalties and benefits had been 
shown to be unjustified and should 
be discontinued. The adjustment 
should be made at one stroke, thereby 
disposing of the problem for good. 
The shortage of dollar currency in 
some countries was used as an argu- 
ment against the immediate applica- 
tion of the one-third ceiling, but the 


necessary amounts of foreign currency 
were not large in relation to any coun- 
try’s foreign exchange problem as a 
whole. It would be difficult, said Mr. 
Vorys, to inform the people of the 
United States that their country was 
again expected to pay more than one- 
third of the total budget, regardless 
of changes in other national contribu- 
tions. 


PAKISTAN Certain important factors 
peculiar to Pakistan had been over- 
looked in apportioning the 1952 con- 
tributions, said the Pakistani delegate, 
Mr. Abbasi. Officially published fig- 
ures for the year 1949-50 showed a 
per capita income of $60 in the coun- 
try, but the figure was deceptive. The 
population was now larger and was 
constantly increasing because of the 
influx of refugees, the majority of 
whom were without means and thus 
served to reduce the national per 
capita income. In addition, conditions 
in the India-Pakistan continent made 
it necessary for Pakistan to devote 60 
per cent of its budget income to de- 
fence. The Committee on Contribu- 
tions now proposed to raise the Paki- 
stani assessment. It had done so in 
1951 because of the fortuitous in- 
crease in the price of cotton and other 
raw materials exported by Pakistan. 
At present, however, said Mr. Abbasi, 
prices were falling:and imports were 
increasing. Pakistan might not be left 
with a favorable balance of trade, and 
no increase should be made in its rate 
of contribution to the United Nations. 
Pakistan appreciated the material and 
moral contributions which the United 
States had made to the United Na- 
tions and did not envy the privileged 
position which it enjoyed because of 
the location of Headquarters in New 
York. The United States had deserv- 
edly received two reductions in the 
rate of its contribution and was re- 
questing a third, for which there was 
some justification. Mr. Abbasi would 
therefore propose that the Fifth Com- 
mittee send the report of the Con- 
tributions Committee back for further 
study and for the assessment of con- 
tributions on a more equitable basis, 
namely, the ability of Member states 
to pay. 


U.S.S.R. The principle recommendation 
of the Committee on Contributions, 
said Mr. Roshchin, of the U.S.S.R., 
was to raise the contributions of the 
U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., the 
Byeolorussian S.S.R., Poland and 
Czechoslovakia while reducing that of 
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the United States. The Committee on 
Contributions had stated it would 
“continue to move step by step in 
making adjustments . . .,” but the pro- 
posed increases of over forty per cent 
in the contributions of the U.S.S.R., 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the Bye- 
olorussian S.S.R. could not be re- 
garded as a step by step adjustment. 
The Committee had not acted in ac- 
cordance with the criteria laid down 
by the General Assembly, which had 
suggested three factors to be taken 
into account in assessing contribu- 
tions: the comparative per capita in- 
come, the temporary dislocation of 
national economies arising out of the 
second world war and the ability of 
Members to acquire foreign currency. 
Regarding the first of these, Mr. Ros- 
chin said there had admittedly been 
an increase of 21 per cent in the na- 
tional income of the U.S.S.R. in 1951, 
but the population was increasing at 
an annual rate of over 3,000,000. As 
for the second factor, the U.S.S.R. had 
suffered damage amounting to more 
than $500,000,000,000 during the war. 
The third factor was particularly ap- 
plicable to the U.S.S.R. and the other 
Soviet countries, whose source of dol- 
lars was foreign trade. As a result of 
action taken by the United States to 
restrict trade with the U.S.S.R., the 
volume of trade between the two coun- 
tries was now insignificant. Therefore 
it was extremely : difficult for the 
U.S.S.R. to obain the necessary dollars 
to pay its contribution. An objective 
approach, based on the directives of 
the General Assembly, could only lead 
to the conclusion that no increase was 
warranted in the assessments of the 
Soviet republic, much less an increase 
of 40-42 per cent. The Committee’s 
recommendation, furthermore, was 
contrary to the principle laid down in 
the Committee’s report to the fifth 
session of the Assembly—that no con- 
tribution should be increased by more 
than ten per cent in any one year. 
The Soviet delegation considered the 
reduction of 5.2 per cent in the con- 
tribution of the United States to be 
unjustified because the national income 
of the United States had increased, the 
country had not had to spend vast 
sums to repair war damage, and it 
had no foreign exchange difficulty. 
The U.S.S.R. delegation therefore con- 
sidered that the recommendations of 
the Committee on Contributions 
should be rejected by the Assembly. 
Mr. Roshchin then submitted a resolu- 
tion directing the Committee on Con- 
tributions to review its recommenda- 
tions on changes in the scale of as- 
sessments to meet expenditures in 
1952; “in the review of its recom- 
mendations it should be guided by the 
decision of the General Assembly, 
which establish criteria for assessing 
the amount of contributions to the 
United Nations by Member states and 
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by rule 159 of the rules of procedure 
of the General Assembly.” 


MEXICO The delegate of Mexico, Mr. 
Bustamante, felt that the Assembly di- 
rectives on which the Contributions 
Committee had attempted to base its 
work were confusing. Assessments 
were supposed to be based on the capa- 
city of countries to pay, but the resolu- 
lution limiting any one state’s share to 
one-third of the total expense and per- 
mitting gradual reductions in the con- 
tributions of countries with high per 
capita incomes had destroyed this prin- 
ciple. In essence, any nation’s capacity 
to pay was equivalent to the sum of the 
capacity to pay of the individuals con- 
stituting the nation. In some under- 
developed countries, the standard of 
living had been depressed even below 
the level to which other countries had 
been reduced as a result of the war. 
Real capacity to pay was the only 
criterion. The Committee should give 
special consideration to the countries 
with low per capita income and dif- 
ficulties in acquiring foreign exchange. 
It should not make special deductions 
for war-devastated countries unless 
their national income figures reflected 
an unhealthy economy, nor should the 
Committee fix a ceiling for the highest 
assessment unless it was prepared to 
abandon to some extent the principle 
of taxing contributors according to 
capacity to pay. The limit of 33 and 
one-third per cent, moreover, was arbi- 
trary and unjustified. Although the 
Mexican delegation appreciated the 
assistance furnished to so many na- 
tions by the United States, it could 
not agree that the American assess- 
ment should be reduced. The country 
was clearly in a position to pay more 
than others, as was shown by its high 
per capita income. 


NORWAY Since there was no fool- 
proof, scientific method of assessing 
contributions, said Mr. Hambro, of 
Norway, it had been impossible to give 
satisfaction to all Member states. Per 
capita income, he felt, was not an ade- 
quate criterion, because it did not re- 
flect actual purchasing power. He 
agreed that the United States contribu- 
tion should be reduced, even beyond 
33 and one-third per cent, if possible. 
Even though the contribution was pro- 
portionate to the wealth of the United 
States, the independence and freedom 
of action of all other Members re- 
quired that no single state bear such 
a heavy financial burden. Unfortu- 
nately, any reduction in the United 
States contribution must entail an in- 
creased burden on other states, and 
they were unwilling to shoulder it. 
There seemed no way of lessening the 
difficulties confronting the Committee 
on Contributions until nations had re- 
covered to the point where they vol- 
untarily offered to increase their con- 


tributions. The U.S.S.R. had given 
cogent arguments against increases in 
the assessments of the three Soviet 
countries, but the Committee could 
not give a complete explanation of the 
basis of its recommendations, since it 
was unable to alter the contribution 
of any one country without cor- 
responding alterations in the remain- 
ing assessments. Under these circum- 
stances, every Member should care- 
tully consider its final position on the 
proposed scale and submit its views 
to the Contributions Committee before 
the vote was taken. The Committee 
should then make a decisive effort 
to review its recommendations and 
present proposals likely to gain unani- 
mous acceptance. It would be unfortu- 
nate to leave the impression that some 
delegations had voted for the pro- 
posed scale under protest. The Nor- 
wegian delegation had no objection to 
the Committee’s recommendations; its 
percentage scale remained the same, 
and it hoped, within a few years, to 
be able to volunteer an increase in 
that contribution. 


YUGOSLAVIA Although his delegation 
Was prepared to accept the report of 
the Committee on Contributions, said 
Mr. Levi, of Yugoslavia, it would de- 
termine its final attitude after the con- 
clusion of the general debate. He ob- 
jected to the increase of .07 per cent 
in the Yugoslav contribution on the 
grounds that the Committee had not 
taken into account the deterioration of 
the country’s economic _ situation 
brought about by the economic block- 
ade to which the country had been 
subjected at the height of its post-war 
reconstruction efforts. Nor had_ his 
country’s difficulty in acquiring foreign 
currency been adequately considered. 
The latter factor was bound up with 
national income and the difficulties 
would continue so long as Yugoslavia 
had an unfavorable balance of trade. 


CUBA Mr. Moreno, of Cuba, said that 
the principles and directives which 
guided the work of the Contributions 
Committee could not be applied rigid- 
ly and uniformly to all Member states. 
The Committee should have consid- 
ered a state’s measure of participation 
in all the activities of the United Na- 
tions, the benefits which it derived 
from them, and the number of its 
nationals in the Secretariat. The Cuban 
delegate did not believe that reductions 
should have been recommended in 
the contributions of countries whose 
national income reflected a high de- 
gree of prosperity. The increase pro- 
posed by the Committee for Cuba 
showed that important considerations 
had been overlooked. Cuba’s economic 
situation was unstable; it depended 
wholly on a single exportable product, 
and its current prosperity was decep- 
tive. There had been no fundamental 
change in Cuba’s paying capacity, and 
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Mr. Moreno wondered what statistical 
data had motivated the Committee’s 
recommendation. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA Mr. Fourie, 
of the Union of South Africa, con- 
sidered that the rate at which the 
United States contribution was to 
be brought down to 33 and one- 
third per cent was a decision of 
principle to be made by the Assembly 
and the Fifth Committee and not re- 
ferred to the Committee on Contribu- 
tions or to any other body. He con- 
sidered it unfair to fix a ceiling for 
one country at a time when the rate 
for other contributors was rising. The 
South African delegate believed that 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. at- 
tached too absolute a value to certain 
rules governing the Committee on 
Contributions, since they applied to 
the normal scale of contributions to 
be established ultimately and not to 
the provisional scale now in force. Mr. 
Fourie considered that the Soviet dele- 
gate’s argument concerning war dam- 
ages was a misunderstanding. The 
present scale took direct account of 
such damage since it was based on 
post-war data. This had not been true 
when the first scale was established in 
1946. He was aware that the increases 
proposed for a number of countries in 
economic difficulty presented a serious 
problem, yet the Committee had to 
base its calculations on the national 
income figures for all countries during 
the same period. It could not be asked 
to foresee the economic development 
of particular countries. The Union of 
South Africa was in favor of eliminat- 
ing the reduction allowed for war 
damage. All the factors to be con- 
sidered were closely connected, and it 
was impossible to adopt a scale of con- 
tributions without first deciding the 
amount of the maximum assessment. 


UKRAINIAN S.S.R. The Ukrainian S.S.R. 
delegate, Mr. Shcherbatyouk, felt that 
the increase proposed for his country 
was unjustified. Although the Ukraine 
had recovered its economic equilibri- 
um, it had not entirely made good the 
enormous war damage which it had 
suffered. The Committee recommenda- 
tions were the more unjust since they 
also reduced the assessment of the 
United States, a country which had 
not suffered war damage, but had, in 
fact, developed its economy during 
that period. Its assessment logically 
should be increased, not reduced. 
There were other advantages in the 
United States position, and the Uk- 
raine S.S.R. delegation believed the 
Committee should be invited to revise 
its recommendations, especially those 
providing for reduction of the United 
States assessment. The Ukrainian dele- 
gation would vote against increasing 
the assessments of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the Soviet republics. 
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INDIA The principles laid down in 1946 
and 1948 must be completely revised 
on a scientific basis, said Mr. Adarkar, 
of India. New factors had risen, in- 
creasing the burden on the countries 
least able to support it. Like that of 
other countries, the assessment of In- 
dia was unjustifiably raised each year. 
There was every indication that this 
process would continue, that the 
United States assessment would con- 
tinue to decrease and the low income 
countries bear an increasingly heavy 
load. Ability of countries to secure 
foreign currency and the dislocation 
of economies arising out of the war 
were factors still to some extent ap- 
plicable in drawing up the scale of 
contributions. The League of Nations 
principle of a maximum contribution 
of ten per cent was reactionary and 
should be abandoned in favor of the 
modern principle of capacity to pay. 
The Contributions Committee must 
establish a mathematical formula for 
determining the relative importance to 
be given to total national income on 
the one hand and to per capital na- 
tional income on the other. 

The contribution proposed for In- 
dia, Mr. Adarkar said, was out of all 
proportion to its capacity to pay. In- 
dia had a highly developed fiscal 
system and large incomes were as 
heavily taxed there as in the most 
advanced countries. He pointed out 
that economic progress had been rapid 
in certain European and North Amer- 
ican countries, but extremely slow in 
the under-developed countries of Latin 
America, South-East Asia and the 
Middle East. Despite these conditions, 
the Contributions Committee was pro- 
posing reductions in the assessments of 
the European countries while those of 
countries such as India, Cuba and 
Mexico were to be increased. It was 
clear that the General Assembly must 
give the Committee completely new 
directives based on the current eco- 
nomic situation. He proposed that the 
Committee reject the proposals of the 
Contributions Committee and prolong 
the 1951 scale of assessments provisi- 
onally for one year. Mr. Adarkar 
then answered several points raised by 
the United States representative. He 
stressed the privileged position of the 
United States created by the location 
of the Headquarters in New York and 
the fact that the capacity of the United 
States to contribute to United Nations 
expenses was steadily rising. The In- 
dian delegation, he said, intended at 
a later stage to move the appointment 
of a sub-committee to examine the 
whole question of contributions along 
the lines he had suggested. 


CANADA The representative of Can- 
ada, Mr. Bourget, was pleased to note 
that the proposed scale for 1952 made 
greater allowance for the increased 
paying capacity of the Eastern Euro- 


pean countries. However, the scale 
was not entirely satisfactory. He felt 
that the Canadian assessment was too 
high and would have preferred that 
the proposed increase in its contribu- 
tion be applied to those states that 
exercised an important influence on 
the activities of the United Nations. 
Nevertheless, Canada would accept 
the recommendations of the Contribu- 
tions Committee with the understand- 
ing that the Committee be instructed 
to make further adjustments in the 
scale so that the present situation 
would not extend beyond 1952. Mr. 
Bourget understood the United States 
arguments in favor of a reduction of 
its contribution to 33 and one-third 
per cent. However, if the United 
States would accept a delay of one 
year in applying the principle, Canada 
would join in a request that the Con- 
tributions Committee be instructed to 
apply the ceiling principle of 33 and 
one-third per cent in 1953 with the 
understanding that no Member’s per 
capita contribution would by then ex- 
ceed the per capita contribution of the 
Member with the highest assessment. 


POLAND The delegation of Poland, 
said Mr. Krajewski, could not accept 
a scale of contributions which raised 
the percentages for the U.S.S.R., the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and Poland, while 
reducing the shares to be paid by the 
United States, United Kingdom, France 
and China. He felt that the Contribu- 
tions Committee had been influenced 
by political considerations, The spe- 
cially privileged position of the United 
States did not warrant a reduction in 
its contribution. Furthermore, the 
difficulties of Poland in obtaining dol- 
lars to pay its contribution were being 
aggravated by the United States policy 
of discrimination in international 
trade. Poland would support other 
delegations which had urged that the 
Committee be asked to re-examine the 
proposed contributions. 


BRAZIL Mr. Machado, of Brazil, be- 
lieved the Contributions Committee 
should disregard the proposals put for- 
ward during the present discussion 
unless the Fifth Committee itself de- 
cided to revise the principles govern- 
ing the scale of contributions and 
until the question had been thoroughly 
debated. There was no agreement on 
the interpretation of the expression “in 
normal times,” but he believed a re- 
turn to normal times would be auto- 
matically reflected in the statistics sup- 
plied by Member governments on their 
annual national income. If there was 
any question of re-opening discussion 
on the Assembly’s instructions, he 
proposed that the Fifth Committee 
hold a separate debate on the subject. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA The delegation of 
Czechoslovakia, said Mr. Nosek, could 
not accept the proposed increase in 
its contribution. It was strange, he 
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thought, that those same western pow- 
ers which had “sold Czechoslovakia 
to Germany by the Munich agree- 
ment” should now benefit by a reduc- 
tion in their contributions. He would 
support the U.S.S.R. proposal that the 
Contributions Committee be asked to 
review its recommendations. 


UNITED KINGDOM The one-third ceiling 
should be imposed as soon as possible, 
said Lord Wakehurst, but without 
disrupting the workmanlike and re- 
markably successful machinery by 
which the scale of contributions was 
at present drawn up. His delegation 
supported the recommendations of the 
Contributions Committee unreservedly, 
and he therefore asked the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union to consider 
the progress his country had made 
toward recovery as well as the destruc- 
tion it had suffered in the war. On the 
other hand he asked the United States 
delegate not to overlook the difficulties 
which would be caused by effecting 
too abruptly the adjustments which 
it desired. 

BELGIUM Differences of opinion were 
inevitable, said Mrs. van Riemaeker, 
of Belgium, but it would be absurd to 
scrap all the work the Contributions 
Committee had done, as some repre- 
sentatives had suggested. She sup- 
ported the proposals of the Committee. 
To guide it in future years, the Com- 
mittee would need directives from the 
Fifth Committee either confirming the 
previous criteria or modifying them. 


ETHIOPIA Recovery in Ethiopia was 
not yet complete, said Mr. Ynnesou, 
but it hoped to increase its contribu- 
tion to the United Nations as soon as 
it was able. Now, however, he won- 
dered whether the Committee had 
taken all relevant factors into account 
in recommending an increase for Ethi- 
opia. He asked what the Committee’s 
reasons had been in making this rec- 
ommendation. 


AUSTRALIA The Australian delegation 
entirely agreed that no one Member 
should contribute more than one-third 
of the total United Nations expenses, 
said Mr. Brennan, but this was only 
one of several important considera- 
tions and must be regarded as part of 
the whole. He did not believe that the 
Committee had been wrong in depart- 
ing from the working rule that adjust- 
ments in any one year should not 
exceed ten per cent for a particular 
country, nor did he think the Com- 
mittee had under-estimated the ques- 
tion of war damage. He felt that the 
Fifth Committee should be wary of 
hasty modification of the established 
standards of payment and rejected the 
suggestion of the Indian representative 
that the Contributions Committee had 
not taken sufficient account of the un- 
der-developed countries’ ability to pay. 


BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R. Mr. Kouteinikov, 
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of the Byelorussian S.S.R., objected to 
the increase proposed in his country’s 
contribution. He pointed to the war 
damage it had suffered and said the 
Committee had ignored the inability 
of the Soviet Republics to secure for- 
eign currency and the discriminatory 
practices of the United States which 
had aggravated this situation. He 
would support the U.S.S.R. proposal 
for a review of the scale of assessments. 


SWEDEN The Swedish delegation, said 
Mr. Vougt, intended to vote for the 
scale recommended by the Contribu- 
tions Committee.- He saw no other 
solution for the present session than 
to accept those proposals. His country 
was grateful for the reduction made 
in its contribution for 1952. 


CHINA If it would not prevent the 
establishment of a scale for 1952, said 
Mr. Hsia, of China, his delegation 
would favor a discussion for the pur- 
pose of formulating new criteria. How- 
ever, discussion had shown the diffi- 
culty of agreement on principles. He 
therefore proposed that delegations 
objecting to the scale should move 
amendments to it, either in the form 
of a new scale, if they could devise 
one, or by a moratorium which would 
continue the 1951 scale for another 
year. 


ISRAEL The present system, said Mr. 
Livran, of Israel, failed to provide a 
solution to all the problems involved, 
and the Fifth Committee should decide 
how long it should be maintained. 
The example of his own country’s 
assessment illustrated that unsatisfac- 
tory results were inevitable unless the 
question of guiding principles was 
solved first. The increase for Israel 
was unjustified on the basis of the 
principle of capacity to pay. Israel’s 
economic situation had not changed 
sufficiently to justify the increase, nor 
had it previously been under-assessed. 
He considered that a wider and more 
equitable frame of reference for as- 
sessment was necessary and intended 
to make proposals to that end. 


GREECE The Greek delegation had no 
cause for particular satisfaction with 
the Committee recommendations, said 
Mr. Melas, since it had hoped for a 
reduction. It considered, however, that 
the Committee had done all that was 
humanly possible under the circum- 
stances and would vote to approve its 
report. 


FRANCE His delegation, said Mr. 
Ganem, of France, still supported the 
principle of the one-third ceiling on 
contributions, but did not believe the 
time had come to apply it. It must 
await universality of Membership. He 
suggested that the Fifth Committee’s 
report contain a recommendation re- 
storing the ten per cent limit on adjust- 
ments in contributions. This would 


provide a breathing spell for countries 
with increased assessments before com- 
parable increases could be made again. 
The French delegation considered that 
the Contributions Committee had tak- 
en full account of the capacity to pay 
of the under-developed countries. 

Approval of the proposals of the 
Committee on Contributions came 
with the adoption of a Syrian-United 
Kingdom joint resolution, the operative 
parts of which read: 

“The General Assembly . . . decides 
to adopt the scale of assessments pro- 
posed by the Committee on Contribu- 
tions for 1952. 

“Requests the Committee on Con- 
tributions in respect of the year 1953 
to review the recommendations which 
it has made on the question, basing 
its review on the General Assembly 
resolutions relative to the criteria for 
determining the scale of contributions 
by Members of the United Nations, 
on the views expressed by Members 
at its current session, and on Rule 
159 of the General Assembly’s Rules 
of Procedure, with particular atten- 
tion to countries with low per capita 
income which require special con- 
sideration in this connection.” 

The resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 44-5, (Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), with 3 abstentions 
(Israel, Sweden, United States). The 
last phrase of the resolution, beginning 
“With particular attention,” was an 
Egyptian amendment, modified at the 
suggestion of India. 

Three other draft resolutions were 
rejected. The first, a proposal by the 
U.S.S.R., recommended that the Com- 
mittee on Contributions review its 
scale of assessments, basing its work 
“on the General Assembly resolution 
which laid down the criteria for 
determining the scale of contributions 
by Members to the United Nations 
and on the working rule adopted by 
the Committee on Contributions in 
1950 that ‘generally no change either 
upwards or downwards of more than 
ten per cent in any one year should 
be proposed in the percentage contri- 
bution of any country.’ ” 

The second of the rejected proposals 
was an Indian draft resolution re- 
questing the Committee “to reconsider 
their proposals for 1952 with reference 
to the position of any of the under- 
developed countries in whose case 
hardships may be found to exist.” 

The third resolution was proposed 
jointly by Cuba, India, Israel, Mexico, 
and Pakistan, It read, “The Fifth 
Committee . . . Decides to appoint a 
sub-Committee of eleven members to 
be nominated by the Chairman of the 
Fifth Committee to review the princi- 
ples and directives underlying the work 
of the Committee on Contributions 
and to suggest fresh terms of reference 
for its guidance.” A Chilean amend- 
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ment would have added the words “as 
from 1953” and inserted a paragraph 
reading “Decides to recommend the 
adoption of the scale of assessments 
for 1952 proposed by the Committee 
on Contributions. .. . ” An amend- 
ment by Czechoslovakia would have 
added two paragraphs reading, “De- 
cides not to take any action on the 


recommendations of the Committee 
on Contributions contained in para- 
graph 18 of its report to the Sixth 
General Assembly,” and “Recom- 
mends to the General Assembly that 
the scale of assessments for the year 
1951 be applied also in the year 1952.” 

The joint resolution, together with 
both amendments was rejected. 





A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
mission of investigation be sent to the 
territory. The invitation to the tribal 
representatives had been given by the 
Committee on November 16, after 
which the South African delegation 
refused to participate in the Com- 
mittee’s debate on _ constitutional 
grounds. This decision was announced 
in a letter from Prime Minister Malan 
stating that the Union was with- 
drawing from most of the Assembly’s 
proceedings, “at least for this session,” 
pending satisfactory consideration of 
its complaint against the Trusteeship 
Committee. 

A detailed plan for establishing, as 
soon as circumstances permit, a special 
fund to make grants and 


Financing . 

. ‘ long - term, low - interest 
—— loans to help under-devel- 
Development , P 


oped countries speed 
their economic development and 
finance basic development projects 
should be drawn up by the Economic 
and Social Council for the next regular 
Assembly session. A recommendation 
to this effect was approved on Decem- 
ber 13 by the Second (Economic and 
Financial Committee) in a_ roll-call 
vote by 28 votes to 20, with 9 absten- 
tions, over the objections of a number 
of representatives, including that of 
the United States, who pointed out 
that no finances could be made avail- 
able in the near future for the pro- 
posed fund. It was proposed by Bur- 
ma, Chile, Cuba, Egypt and Yugo- 
slavia, with amendments by India. 

By another draft adopted the same 
day, the Assembly, approving the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s most recent 
recommendations on the financing of 
economic development, would ask 
the Council: (i) to continue its studies 
on the problem of financing; (ii) to 
study practical ways and means and 
comprehensive programs for develop- 
ing under-developed countries; (iii) to 
pay particular attention to the prob- 
lems presented, within the framework 
of existing institutions, by the financ- 
ing of non-self-liquidating projects 
and the establishment of a regular 
flow of international public capital; 
(iv) to consider additional methods 
of increasing the international flow of 
public funds to under-developed 
countries. 

Based on a Brazilian-Greek propo- 
sal, this draft was adopted by 41 votes 
to 0, with 13 abstentions. 

Also approved—on December | 8— 
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was a draft resolution envisaging co- 
operation between the International 
Bank and domestic agricultural and 
industrial credit institutions in under- 
developed countries for providing new 
capital to expand present activities of 
individual enterprises. The vote on this 
draft, based on an Ecuadorean pro- 
posal, was 37 for, 0 against, with 5 
abstentions. 

All three draft resolutions now 
await final approval in plenary meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. 


Yugoslavia’s complaint of hostile 
activities against it by the U.S.S.R. 
and by Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Romania’ and 
Albania, as well as 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, was de- 
bated at seven meetings of the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee between 
November 26 and December 1. 

At the end of this debate the com- 
mittee, by a vote of 50 votes to 5, 
with 2 abstentions (Afghanistan, Iran) 
decided to recommend to the As- 
sembly a Yugoslav resolution. Two 
weeks later, on December 14, the 
Assembly adopted this resolution by 
a vote of 47 in favor, 5 against, with 
2 abstentions. 

The resolution expresses concern 
at the tensions between Yugoslavia 
and the countries named in_ the 
complaint and recommends to the 
governments concerned that they con- 
duct their relations and settle their 
disputes in accordance with the spirit 
of the United Nations Charter; con- 
form in their diplomatic intercourse 
with the rules and practices which are 
customary in international relations; 
and settle frontier disputes by means 
of mixed frontier commissions or other 
peaceful means of their choice. The 
resolution also notes the declaration 
of the Yugoslav delegation that Yugo- 
slavia “for its part is ready to do all 
that is necessary for the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the present 
resolution.” 


An important stage in the Korean 
truce negotiations at Pan Mun Jom 
was reached on Decem- 
ber 18 with an ex- 
change of lists of 
prisoners held by both sides. The 
Chinese-North Korean delegation 
handed the Unified Command delega- 
tion a list containing the names of 
11,559 prisoners held by their forces 
in Korea. The Unified Command then 
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provided a list of Chinese-North 
Korean prisoners, totalling 132,474. 
Of the list of United Nations prisoners, 
7,142 were South Korean, 3,198 


American, 919 British, and 214 
Turkish. The remainder were from 
units of the Philippines, France, 
Australia, South Africa, Greece, 
Canada and the Netherlands fighting 
with the United Nations forces. 

The exchange of lists of prisoners 
came after long discussions. By De- 
cember 20 no fresh progress on the 
question of enforcing an armistice had 
been reported by the sub-committee 
studying that problem. Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland had, however, 
announced their willingness “in princi- 
ple’ to serve on a neutral armistice 
inspection team, should the need 
arise. Those states were three of the 
five nations cited by the Chinese- 
North Korean delegation earlier in 
December as “examples” of neutral 
observers they would accept. The 
other two cited were Poland and 
Czechos!ovakia. 


The question of full Italian mem- 
bership in the United Nations was 
brought before the Se- 
curity Council on De- 
cember 18. Ten days 
earlier the General Assembly had en- 
dorsed a recommendation that Italy, 
as Administering Authority in Somali- 
land, should be entitled to a full role 
in the Trusteeship Council, where at 
present it participates only as an 
observer. The Assembiy _ therefore 
asked the Security Council to give 
“urgent consideration” to the question 
with a view to recommending Italy’s 
immediate admission to the Organiza- 
tion. Preliminary debate in the Se- 
curity Council followed the pattern 
set in both Committee and Assembly 
plenary meetings, with the U.S.S.R. 
delegation insisting that thirteen other 
non-member countries, whose appli- 
cations for admission are still pending, 
should be admitted simultaneously with 
Italy. The U.S.S.R. proposed that 
United Nations Membership should 
be granted not only to Italy but also to 
thirteen other states whose Member- 
ship applications have been previously 
considered by the Council. France, the 
United States and several other Mem- 
bers argued that Italy’s case was a 
special one and should be considered 
first. After a two-day debate on the 
issue the Council adjourned, without 
reaching a vote, on December 19. 


Italian 
Membership 


A five-nation United Nations Com- 
mission has been established by the 
General Assembly to de- 
termine whether existing 
conditions in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 
Berlin, and the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many are such that free and secret 
elections can be held in all these 
areas. The Commission is composed 
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of the representatives of Brazil, Ice- 
land, Netherlands, Pakistan and Po- 
land. Poland announced in the First 
(Political and Security) Committee 
that it would not take part in this 
Commission. 

The Commission is directed to carry 
out immediate and simultaneous in- 
vestigation in all the three areas on 
the following matters in so far as 
they affect the holding of free elec- 
tions: the constitutional provisions in 
these areas and their application to 
such aspects of individual freedom as 
freedom of movement, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest and detention, freedom 
of association and assembly, of speech, 
of the press and broadcasting, freedom 
of political parties to organize and 
carry out their activities; and the or- 
ganization and activities of the judi- 
ciary, police and other administrative 
organs. 

The Commission’s first task is to 
report as soon as possible whether it 
has been able to make arrangements 
“with all parties concerned” to enable 
it to undertake its work. If it succeeds 
in making these arrangements, then 


the Commission will report its findings, 
including recommendations as to what 
further steps might be taken to bring 
about conditions of free elections in 
the three areas. 

If at first the Commission is unable 
to make these arrangements, it is to 
make further attempts to perform its 
task whenever the German authorities 
in the Federal Republic, Berlin and 
the Soviet Zone would admit it. 

In any event, the Commission will 
report the results of its activities by 
September 1 next year. 

The United Nations, the resolution 
declares, is prepared to offer its as- 
sistance in guaranteeing freedom of 
elections if it is satisfied that condi- 
tions throughout the area make free 
and secret elections possible. 

The Assembly took this decision on 
December 20 by 45 votes in favor, 6 
against (Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Israel, Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R.) and 8 
abstentions (Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Burma, India, Indonesia, Sweden, 
Yemen, and Yugoslavia). 





NEW EFFORT TO UNSEAT CHINESE REPRESENTATIVES 


When the General Assembly took 
up the report of its Credentials Com- 
mittee on December 7, there was also 
a Byelorussion S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion before it on the non-recognition 
of the credentials of the representa- 
tives of the Kuomintang Chiang-Kai- 
shek Government. The Byelorussian 
S.S.R. proposed that the Assembly 
regard those credentials as invalid on 
the ground that they did not satisfy 
the requirements of rule 27 of the 
Rules of Procedure that they be issued 
either by the head of a state or gov- 
ernment or by the minister for foreign 
affairs. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R. had made 
a similar proposal in the Credentials 
Committee. However, by a vote of 
6-1, with 1 abstention, the Committee 
had rejected it in view of the Assem- 
bly’s previous decision to postpone 
consideration, for the duration of the 
session in Paris, of any proposal to 
exclude representatives of the National 
Government of China or to seat rep- 
resentatives of the Central People’s 
Government. 

The Committee found that the gov- 
ermnments of all Member states repre- 
sented at the session had submitted 
satisfactory credentials. 

Kuzma V. Kiselev, of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., argued in the Assembly, 
as he had done in the Committee, that 
the Kuomintang representatives had 
been appointed by a group of political 
bankrupts representing nobody, who 
had been expelled by the Chinese peo- 
ple and had found shelter on the 
Island of Taiwan. The so-called 
Kuomintang Government had lost 
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governmental powers, control over the 
territory, and all moral and juridical 
right to speak in the United Nations 
for the Chinese people. 

The representative of the United 
Kingdom, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, presid- 
ing as Vice-President in the absence 
of the President, regarded the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. draft resolution as a 
proposal to reconsider the question of 
Chinese representation and, under the 
Rules of Procedure applying in such 
cases, permitted only two representa- 
tives to reply. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, ex- 
pressed confidence that the Assembly 
would support the findings of the 
Credentials Committee rather than the 
arbitrary statement of Mr. Kiselev. 
His Government was a coalition Gov- 
ernment composed of three different 
parties, he said; but even if it were 
only a Kuomintang Government, that 
is, representing the Citizen’s Party, 
that was no reason to discredit its rep- 
resentatives. To sav that his Govern- 
ment should be excluded from the 
Assembly and that the so-called Cen- 
tral People’s Government should be 
included could have only one meaning 
—to further the purpose of commu- 
nist domination of the world. 

For the United States, Ernest A. 
Gross contended that no reason had 
been advanced which would justify 
reconsideration of the auestion of the 
representation of China. The situation 
had not changed since the Assembly’s 
decision of November 13. 

By a vote of 20-7, with 20 absten- 
tions, the Assembly rejected a pro- 
posal to permit Yakov A. Malik, of 


the U.S.S.R., to explain his vote; by 
a vote of 39-7, with 4 abstentions, it 
rejected the Byelorussian S.S.R. pro- 
posal to reconsider; and by a vote of 
32-5, with 7 abstentions, it adopted 
the report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee. 





GREECE IS ELECTED 
TO SECURITY COUNCIL 

The General Assembly elected 
Greece to the Security Council on 
December 20. 

On December 6, it will be recalled, 
the Assembly elected Chile and Paki- 
stan as non-permanent members of the 
Council, but during eight ballots failed 
to elect the third member for the 
calendar years 1952 and 1953. 

A week later, on December 13, a 
further attempt was made to break 
the deadlock, with inconclusive results. 
Seven more ballots were held, but still 
neither the Byelorussian S.S.R. nor 
Greece, the two leading contenders 
for the remaining seat, obtained the 
required two-thirds majority. 

The results of these ballots were as 


follows: 
Byelorussian S.S.R. Greece 


First ballot 27 28 
Second ballot 26 a2 
Third ballot 24 34 
Fourth ballot 23 35 
Fifth ballot 23 35 
Sixth ballot 23 36 
Seventh ballot 23 36 


The third, fourth and fifth ballots 
were unrestricted, and in each of these 
Sweden received one vote. The other 
ballots were restricted to voting on 
the Byelorussian S.S.R. and Greece. 

During the course of the voting, 
Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
called attention to the principle of 
equitable geographical distribution 
which he said was proclaimed in the 
Charter of the United Nations, re- 
corded in the rules of procedure of the 
Assembly, and agreed on in “the 
gentlemen’s agreement which was set- 
tled in London, on the basis of which 
the Eastern European caucus of coun- 
tries has the right to appoint one rep- 
resentative to become a non-perma- 
nent member of the Security Council.” 

After the seven ballots were held, 
further voting was again suspended for 
another few days. 

A further effort to break the dead- 
lock was made on December 20, when 
four more ballots were held, in the 
fourth of which Greece was elected 
with 39 votes to 16 for the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R. 

The Assembly also elected El Sal- 
vador to the Trusteeship Council to 
complete the unexpired term of Ar- 
gentina, which resigned as of January 
1, 1952, on its election to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. E] Salvador 
received 49 votes, Liberia 5, and Paki- 
stan 1. The unexpired term is for the 
calendar year 1952. 
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the civil service. Manchester, England, Man- 
chester Univ. Press, 1951. 220 p. 


Leprince-Rinquet, Felix. L’aventr de l’Asie 
Russe. Paris, Flammarion, 1951. 244 p. maps. 


Liddell Hart, R. H. Défense de l'Europe (De- 
fense of the West; quelques problémes de la 
guerre et de la paix. Tr. de l’anglais par A. 
Petitjean et D. Guillet. Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 
1951. 298 p. (Liberté de l’esprit.) 


Milhaud, Albert. Histoire du radicalisme. 
Paris, Société d’Editions Frangaises et Inter- 
nationales, 1951. 412 p. 


Neumann, Robert G. European and comparative 
government. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1951. 
730 p. 


Pedler, F. J. 
1951. 208 p. 


West Africa. N. Y., Praeger, 


Regmi, D. R. A century of family autocracy 
in Nepal, being the account of the condition 
and history of Nepal during the last hundred 
years of Rana autocracy, 1846-1949. Benares, 
Nepali National Congress, 1950. 326 p. 


Russell, Frank M. The Saar; battleground and 
pawn, Stanford, Calif., Stanford, Univ. 
Press, 1951. 204 p. 


Schumpter, Joseph A. Capitalism, socialism, 
and democracy, 3 ed. N. Y., Harper, 1950. 
431 p- 


Taylor, O. R. The fourth republic of France; 
constitution and_ political parties. London, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. 
» 
e421 p. 


Schwarzenberger, Georg. Power politics; @ 
study of international society. 2 ed. N. Y., 
Praeger, 1951. 898 p. 

Wallbank, Thomas W. India in the new cra; 
a study of the origin and development of 
the Indian Union and Pakistan, new nations 
in a changing Asia. Chicago, Scott, Fores- 
man, 1951. 204 p. illus., maps. 


Walsh, Edmund <A. Total empire; the roots 
and progress of world communism. Milwau- 
kee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. 293 p. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Abrams, Mark. Social surveys and social ac- 
tion. London, Heinemann, 1951. 153 p. 


Bouzat, Pierre. Traité théorique et pratique de 
droit pénal. Paris, Dalloz, 1951. 1230 p. 


Cantril, Hadley and others. Tensions et con- 
fits; études de psychologie sociale par G. 
W. Allport et autres; Déclaration commune 
et rapports présentés sous les auspices de 
VUNECO par H. Cantril. Paris, Librairie de 
Médicis, 1951. 299 p. 

Grossmann, Kurt R. The Jewish DP problem; 
its origin, scope and liquidation. N. Y., In- 
stitute of Jewish Affairs, 1951. 43 p. 


Pinto, Francisco A. Seguridad social chilena. 
Con: Un servicio nacional de salud por B. 
Viel V. Santiago, Editérial del Pacifico, 
1951. 98 p. 

Silberman, L. Analysis of society. London, 
Hodge, 1951. 262 p. 


Younghusband, Eileen L. Social work in Brit- 
ain; a supplementary report on the employ- 
ment and training of social workers. Edin- 
burgh, Constable, 1951. 256 p. 
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DECEMBER 5 — DECEMBER 15 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


349th PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 6 
G. Georges-Picot installed as Assist. 
Sec. Gen., Dept. of Social Affairs. Chile 
and Pakistan elected as members of 
Sec. Council. Balloting to fill third va- 
cancy postponed. Argentina, Cuba, 
France and China elected as members 
of ECOSOC. 

350th PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 6 
Egypt and Belgium elected as members 
of ECOSOC. 

Members of International Court of Jus- 
tice elected. 

351lst PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 7 
Report of Credentials Cttee. (A/1983) 
approved, 32-5 with 7 absts., Byelorus- 
sian draft resol. (A/1996) rejected, 39-7 
with 4 absts. Threats to political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
Greece: report of U.N. Special Cttee. 
on the Balkans; repatriation of Greek 
Children: U.S.S.R. amend. (A/1994) re- 
jected, 48-5 with 4 absts., resol. A and 
B of Ad Hoe Political Cttee. (A/1984 
and Corr.1) adopted 48-5 with 1 abst., 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1989) as a 
whole, as amend. rejected, 38-5 with 6 
absts. Participation of Italy in work of 
Trusteeship Council; report of Fourth 
Cttee.: explanation of votes. 

352nd PLENARY MEETING—DEC, 7 
Participation of Italy in work of Trus- 
teeship-Council: report of Fourth Cttee.: 
resol. (A/1990) adopted, 54-5 with 1 
abst. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. Revision of Standard Form: 
amend. of Dominican Republic (A/1998) 
adopted unanim., draft resol. (A/1991) 
adopted, 46-0 with 5 absts. 

Financial reports, accounts and reports 
of Board of Auditors: report of Fifth 
Cttee.: vote taken on resols. proposed 
by Fifth Cttee. (A/1995). 

Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties 
of States: report of Sixth Cttee.: resol. 
(A/1982) adopted, 49-7 with 4 absts. 
353rd PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 13 
Election of member of Sec. Council: re- 
sult inconclusive. Further balloting 
postponed. Request by Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yem- 
en for incl. of item on agenda: state- 
ment by Iraq and Syria. 

354th PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 13 
Request by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria and Yemen for incl. of 
item on Morocco on agenda: considera- 
tion postponed by vote, 28-23 with 7 
absts. 

First Committee 

4638rd MEETING—DEC. 11 

Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of armed forces and armaments. 
International control of atomic energy: 
report of Sub-Cttee. (A/C.1/677) and 
rey. U.S.S.R. amends. (A/C.1/668/Rev. 
1) submitted. 

464th-465th MEETINGS—DEC. 12-13 


Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of armed forces and armaments. 
International control of atomic energy; 
report of Cttee of Twelve: statements 
by U.S.S.R. and France. Amends. (A/C. 
1/678) to joint draft resols. (A/C.1/ 
667) circulated. 


Ad Hoe Political Committee 

17th-21lst MEETINGS—DEC. 5-12 
Appointment of impartial international 
commission to carry out investigation 
in Germany to determine whether it is 
possible to hold there free elections: 
gen. debate. Statements by German 
representatives. 

22nd MEETING—Dec. 14 

Appointment of impartial international 
commission to carry out investigation 
in Germany to determine possibility of 
free elections there: gen. debate cont. 
Draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.15) introduced 
by Sweden, (A/AC.53/L.16) by Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba and Uruguay. 
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Second Committee 

159th MEETING—DEC, 5 

Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: U.S. draft resols. (A/C2/L 
85 rev.1 and A/C.2/L.101) considered. 
160th MEETING—DEC. 6 

Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: U.S. draft resol. (A C.2/L. 
85/Rev.2) adopted as a whole 34-0 with 
3 absts., Israeli-Haitian draft resol. 
(A/C.2/L.88 and <Add.1) as modified 
adopted, 40-0 with 3 absts. French 
amends. (A/C.2/L.102) to Chilean draft 
resol. (A/C.2/L.78) submitted. 
161st-162nd MEETING—DEC. 7 
Economie development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: gen. debate on financing 
of economic development. 

163rd-165th MEETINGS—DEC. 10-12 
Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: gen. discussion on finaunc- 
ing econ. development cont. Draft re- 
sols. (A/C.2/L.104, L.83/Rev.1,  L.79,/ 
Corr. 2) and amends. (A/C.2/L.104, 105, 
106, 107) submitted. 

166th MEETING—DEC. 13 

Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: joint draft resol. (A/C.2/L. 
104) as a whole, as amended, adopted, 
28-20 with 9 absts. Draft resol. (A/C.2/ 
L.83/Rev.1) by Burma and Cuba, as 
modified, rejected 22-19 with 13 absts. 
Draft resol. (A/C.2/L.86 and Corr.1) by 
Brazil and Greece, as modified, adopted, 
41-0 with 13 absts. 


Third Committee 

360th MEETING—DEC. 5 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of implemen- 
tation: gen. debate. 

361st-362nd MEETINGS—DEC. 7-8 
Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of implemen- 
tation: gen. debate cont. Amends. (A/ 
©.3/L.184, 185) submitted to draft re- 
sols. (A/C.3/L.180, 182). Joint draft re- 
sol. (A/C.3/L.186) introduced. 
364th-365th MEETINGS—DEC. 10-11 
Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of implemen- 
tation: gen. debate cont. Statement by 
High Commissioner for Refugees. De- 
cision to take up refugee question on 
Jan. 2. 

366th-368th MEETINGS—DEC. 12-13 
Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of implemen- 
tation: gen. debate cont. 


Joint Second and Third Committee, 
and Fifth Committee 

59th-60th MEETINGS—DEC. 13-14 

Report of ECOSOC; chapter VIII, sec. 

I. Co-ordination betwen U.N. and spec. 

agiencies: gen. debate. 

6lst MEETING—DEC. 14 

Report of ECOSOC; chapter VIII, sec. I. 

Co-ordination between U.N. and spec. 

agencies: gen. debate concluded. U.K. 

working paper (A/C.2 and 3/L.47, A/ 

C.5/L.138) and various draft resols. 

submitted. 


Fourth Committee 

219th MEETING—DEC. 5 

Question of South-West Africa: propo- 
sal by Lebanon, as modified, adopted 
41-0 with 11 absts. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: gen. 
debate opened. 

220th MEETING—DEC. 6 

Report of Trusteeship Council: gen. 
debate cont. 

Applications for hearing: decision to 
hear representatives of All-Ewe Con- 
ference and of Togoland Congress on 
Dec. 13. 


221st MEETING—DEC. 7 

Report of Trusteeship Council: gen. 
debate cont. 

222nd MEETING—DEC. 8 

Question of South-West Africa: report 
of Ad Hoe Cttee. (A/1901, 1901/Adds.1 
to 3) introduced. Gen. debate. State- 
ment by Rev. M. Scott. 

223rd-224th MEETINGS—DEC. 10-11 
Question of South-West Africa: gen. 
debate. Joint draft resol. (A/C.4/L.156) 
as a Whole, as amend. adopted 39-5 
with 8 absts. Joint draft resol. (A/C.4/ 
14.157) as a whole adopted, 33-0 with 
17 absts. 

225th MEETING—DEC. 12 

Question of South-West Africa: letter 
trom H. Kutako read. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: gen. de- 
bate cont. 

226th-227th MEETING—DEC. 13-14 
Report of Trusteeship Council: gen. de- 
bate cont. 

Ecuador and Indonesia elected as mem- 
bers of Special Cttee. on Information 
transmitted under Article 73(e) of the 
Charter. 

Fifth Committee 

04th MEETING—DEC. 
Budget estimates: gen. debate on part 
IV, sec. 20 and part VI, sec. 22 and 23. 
Financial reports and accounts: Rap- 
porteur’s draft report (A/C.5/L.122) 
approved. Appointment of Sub-Cttee. to 
review principles underlying work of 
DPI: members nominated. 

505th MEETING—DEC. 6 

Budget estimates: amounts approved 
for chapter IV, sec. 20, 22 and 23. 

U.N. telecommunications system: dis- 
cussion postponed. 

306th-308th MEETINGS—DEC. 10-11 
Seale of assessments for apportionment 
of expenses of U.N.; report of Cttee. on 
Contributions (A/1859): gen. debate. 
309th MEETING—DEC. 11 

Seale of assessments for apportionment 
of expenses of U.N.; report of Cttee. on 
Contributions: gen. debate concluded. 
Resol. (A/C.5/L.126) submitted by U.K. 
und Syria, (A/C.5/L.128) by Canada and 
(A/C.5/L.131) by India. 

310th MEETING—DEC, 12 

Seale of assessments for apportionment 
of expenses of U.N.; report of Cttee. on 
Contributions: U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/ 
(.5/L.130) rejected, 28-6 with 13 absts., 
Indian draft resol. (A/C.5/L.131) re- 
jected, 19-2 with 25 absts., draft resol. 
(A/C.5/L.131) as a whole as amend. 
rejected, 24-14 with 14 absts. Draft re- 
sol. (A/C.5/L.126) by Syria and U.K. as 
x Whole as amend. adopted 44-5 with 3 
absts. Draft resol. (A/C.5/L.129) adopt- 
ed. 


Sixth Committee 

264th MEETING—DEC. 
Reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions: gen. discussion opened. U.S. 
draft resol. (A/C.6/L.188) introduced. 
265th MEETING—DEC. 6 

Reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions: gen. debate cont. Lebanese 
amend. (A/C.6/L.189) and U.K. amend. 
(A/C.6/L.190) submitted to U.S. draft 
resol. (A/C.6/L.188). 

266th MEETING—DEC. 8 
Consideration of methods and proced- 
ures for dealing with legal and draft- 
ing questions: composition of Special 
Cttee. approved. J 

Reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions: gen debate cont. 

267th MEETING—DEC. 10 
Reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions: gen. debate. 

268th MEETING—DEC. 11 

Request of Government of China for 
revision of Chinese text of Convention 
on Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide: Sec. Gen. authorized 
to take necessary steps. 

Reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions: gen. debate. Amend. (A/C.6/L. 
191) introd. to U.S. draft resol. (A/C.6/ 
L.188). Draft resol. (A/C.6/L.192) sub- 
mitted by Sweden, (A/C.6/L.193, 194) 
by Israel. 

270th-271st MEETINGS—DEC. 13-14 
Reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions: gen. debate. Iran submitted 
amend. (A/C.6/L.195) to Israeli draft 
resol. (A/C.6/L.194). 

SECURITY COUNCIL 

567th MEETING—DEC. 6 

Election of members of International 
Court of Justice. 
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length 


Fre- 
quency 


Sta- 
EST Program tion 

KOREAN PROGARM—<( Daily) 

5.30 am UN News in Korean ) KRCA 

KGEIL 

Hono- 

lulu II 9,650 kes 

Manila 
I 


GMT 


31.53 m 
49.38 m 


9,515 kes 
6,075 kes 


1015-1030 5.15- 


31.09 m 


11,890 kes 5.23 m 
Manila 
III 6,12 


PAKISTAN PROGRAM—<(Tuesday-Saturday) 

Bey 7 UN News in English 5 WRCA 15,130 kes 
QOam UN News in Urdu WLWO 21,650 kes 
WLWO 17,795 kes 

Tangier 
Relay 17,770 kcs 

Tangier 
Relay 15,340 kcs 

Tangier 
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EUROPEAN PROGRAM—( Monday-Friday) 
9.55am UN News in Czech CKNC 17,820 kes 
(Thursdays _ only) 
UN News in Icelandic }CKCX 
UN News & Program 
in Russian 


AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—( Monday-Friday) 

1.05 pm Opening Announce- 
ments & Program 
Summary 

UN News in French 
(for Belgium) 

UN News in French 
(for France) 

UN News in English 

UN Summary in 
Arabic 

Arabic Correspondent 
Dispatch 

UN News in Arabic 

Corres. Dispatch 

UN News in Serbo- 
Croat 

Serbo-Croat 
Dispatch 

Corres. Dispatch 

UN News in Danish 

UN News in Dutch 


20 kes 9.02 m 


19.83 m 
13.86 m 
16.86 m 
16.88 m 
19.56 m 


13.83 m 


9.45- 16.84 m 


9.55-10.00 am 
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EUROPEAN 
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1950-2000 50 


40 pm 


LATIN AMERICAN AND CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I 
(Monday-Friday) 

6.00- 6.45 pm UN News & Programs 2 GEO 19.57 m 

31.48 m 

25.23 m 
31.48 m 
25.23 m 
19, ni m 
19.72 m 
31.09 m 
19.72 m 
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2300-2345 
in Spanish VGEO 

Ww RCA 

2345-2400 7.00 pn UN News & Programs ) WGEO Los ‘ 
x 11,890 kes 

15,285 kes 

JRCA 15,210 kes 
WABC 9,650 kes 


{Wane 15,210 kes 


in Spanish 


2400-0006 
0006-0015 


0015-0030 


7.06 pm UN News in Frerch 
-13 pm UN News in English 
7.30 pm UN Portuguese 
Program WABC 9,650 kes 
WRUL 11,790 kes 


AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION II—( Monday-Friday) 
9.00-10.00 pm UN News & Programs twee 9,560 kes 31.38 m 


LATIN 
0200-0300 
in Spanish WLWO 11,710 kes 25.62 m 

WLWO 15,330 kes 19.57 m 


MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM*—(Tuesday-Saturday 
11.30-11.45 pm UN News in Persian WLWO 
0445-0500 11.45-12.00 pm UN News in Arabic Lwiwo 
0500-0515 12.00-12.15am Corres. Dispatch 
*This schedule is subject to change. 
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9,520 kes 


49.67 m 
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0430-0445 


UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 
corded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and on 
the scene reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays 
through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, the UN’s Network pa ace and the Dominion Network of Canada. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE a 15-minute feature program and news- 
cast of United Nations aes is broadcast Mondays through Thursdays 
7:30-7:45 PM EST, over 250 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET’S TALK U.N.,” a survey of the activities of the Organization 
by the Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. 
Benjamin A. Cohen, and other Senior Officials of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. Broadcasts every Friday 7:30-7:45 PM EST on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 P.M. EST over WNYC. 

“ON THE RECORD,” a weekly 15-minute program featuring outstanding 
moments in history as voiced by U N leaders in many parts of the world. In 
the U.S., the series is carried by the Columbia Broadcasting System (94 sta- 
tions) on Saturdays 6:15-6:30 PM ..ST bringing listeners behind-the-scenes 
interviews with leading UN statesmen, via two-way trans-Atlantic circuit, In 


15-minute review featuring the re- 
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EST 


12.15-12.20 am 
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9,700 kes 30.93 n 


12.30-12.45 am UN News in Turkish 


UN News in Hebrew Tangier 
4 
0530-0545 \ 


Tangier 


cs 


-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
-11.05 pn UN News in English CKLO = 9,630 kes 31.15 m 
SAL. 20 pm UN English Program JCHOL 11,720kcs 25.60 m 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 
15- 2.30am UN News in Korean KRCA 

UN News Summary KRCA 
in English 

UN News in Tagalog Hono- 

UN News in lulu I 11,890 kes 
Indonesian 
(Monday-Saturday) 

UN English Program 
(Sundays only) 

UN Chinese Pro- 
yram* 

UN Weekly Program Manila 
n Hindi II 
(Saturdays only) 

UN News in Thai 
neon enema 

UN French Program 
(Sundays only) 

**Chinese program 0800-0815 GMT Saturdays only 


7,214kes 41.59 n 
UN News in Greek 


Corres. Dispatch 


0545-0552 
0552-0600 
AUSTR 


0400-0405 
0405-0420 


31.25 m 
49.50 m 


0715-0730 
0730-0735 


9,600 kes 
6,060 kes 


0735-0745 
0750-0800 


0745-0800 Manila 


17,780 kes 16.87 m 


0800-0830 .00- 3.30 am 


0815-0830 15- 3.30 am 
15,250 kes 19.67 m 
Manila 

III* 


0830-0840 3.30- 3.40 am 


15,330 kes 19.57 m 
0830-0843 3.30- 3.43 am 
*From 0715-0830 GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—<(Tuesdays-Saturdays) 
UN Chines Program VLG-11 11,880 kes 
(Australia) 
BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 
UN News in English 
UN News in French 
BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 
Major meetings of the United Nations General Assembly, 
will be broadcast as follows: 
TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST—(in English and French) 


10.00-12.30 pm WRCA 21,610 kes 13.88 m 
10.00- 1.00 pm WRCA 15,130 kes 19.83 m 


3.00-End WBOS _ 9.570 kes 
(2015-2300 GMT) 
WRCA 11,775 kes 
(2000-2245 GMT) 
WRCA_ 6,100 kes 
(2300-0300 GMT) 
WRCA _ 9,615 kes 
(2300-0300 GMT) 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA—(in Chinese) 
VLG-11 11,880 kes 
(Australia) 


are also carried in English in the New York 
and throughout the United States by the 


0930-1030 


1830-1845 44.07 m 


} 6,672 kes 
1845-1900 


when in session, 


1500-1730 
1500-1800 


2000-End 


31.20 m 


0930-1030 
NOTE: Broadcasts of meetings 
area by Station WNYC 
Continental FM Network. 

The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All nr reporting on U.N 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Corre nents, requests for copies of this sche 
dule, or for the schedule of U. broadcasts which can be heard in the 
United States, should be cease: to: 

Radio Division 

United Nations 

New York 
Department of Public Information 


Published by the 
United Nations, New York. 


Radio Division, 


& CANADA 


Canada the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts “On the Record’? Satudays 
:30 PM EST. 

“U.N. STORY (CITIZENS OF THE WORLD), a weekly 15-minute 
transcribed dramatic series dedicated to the individual efforts of UN workers 
Programs are carried over 500 stations in the United States. (Consult local 
schedules). 

“UNITED OR NOT”, a network series carried by the American Broad- 
casting Company at 9 PM EST Tuesdays in now an ABC-TV feature as 
well and is produced by the UN Correspondents Association, in cooperation 
with the United Nations. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast daily over station 


WNYC in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 


TELEVISION 
major U.N. 


7 15-7 


U.N. Television Service meetings, broadcast daily 


on CBS TV. 


covers 


‘ Address correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 
"ork. 








United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 
Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 

China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Apartado Aéreo 4011, 
Bogota. 

Costa Rica: ; 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José, 

Cuba: 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, P.O. 
Box 362, Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9? 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., “La Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Nim. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 
France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
Nim. 28, Guatemala, 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


lran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

lraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Italy: 

Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Gurley and Front 
Streets, Monrovia. 

Luxembourg: 

Librairie J, Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 


may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
5g ingle a 
United Nations publications can also be obtained from the booksellers below: 


Austria: 


B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Germany: 


Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 

Norway: 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 

Kr, Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 

176 Anarkali, Lahore 

Panama: 

José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango, 
Panama. 


Peru: 

Libreria International del Perdé, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 

Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1, 

Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55, 57, 59 Chakrawat 
Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul, 

Union of South Africa: 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Church St., P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 
United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 
United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof, Héctor D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Continental, S.A., Bolera a 
Pinda 21, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


Japan: 


Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 


Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Vienna 1. W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 


Koeln—Junkersdorf. Spain: 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- Libreria Bosch, 11 Rondo Universidad 
baden. Barcelona. 





WORLD 
CARTOGRAPHY 


Volume I, 1951 


The first in a series to be prepared by 

the Cartographic Office of the United 

Nations Department of Social Affairs, 

following a resolution adopted by the 

Eeonomic and Social Council which recog- 

‘ nized the primary importance of accurate 

ail maps in dealing with many complex world 
problems. 


World Cartography will appear annually. 
It will deal with all branches of cartog- 
raphy and cover the various phases of 
operation in all cartographic undertakings. 


Volume I contains four sections: 


I. General Questions 
“Cartography as Related to Resource 
Development,” by R. H. Randall 
and A. J. Sweet. 


II. Technical Notes and Studies 


“Ground Control as the Bottleneck 
in Aerial Survey,” by Prof. Dr. 
W. Schermerhorn. 

“Some New Developments in Cartog- 
raphy,” by G. D. Whitmore and 
M. M. Thompson. 

“Electronics Aids to Surveying and 
Mapping,” by G. A. Burmister. 
Notes on New Developments in 
Cartographic Equipment and 
Techniques in the United States 

of America. 


III. Reports on Activities 


Cartography in the Americas. 

Cartography in Brazil. 

Cartography in Canada. 

Cartography in the United States of 
America. 


IV. Bibliography 
ee 107 pages. U.N. Publ. No. 1951.1.9 


$1.25 9/- sterling 5.00 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies 


Available in an English edition from 
United Nations sales agents. A French 
edition is in preparation. 








